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THE NEW YORK MEMORIAL TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
HUNGARIAN PATRIOT, DEDICATED ON MARCH 15 


Erected by Americans of Magyar origin. The dedication ceremony was the occa- 
sion of a pilgrimage to the United States of more than five hundred Hungarians, 
constituting an official de. -gation from the Government at Budapest. It was 
eighty years ago, in 1848, that Kossuth led the revolution against Austria which 
established the short-lived Hungarian republic. Three years later he was enthu- 
siastically welcomed in America. The new Hungarian republic, a result of the 
World War, grows financially and politically stronger each year under the influence 
and support of the League of Nations of which it is now a member. 
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On Sunday, March 4, Presi- 
dent Coolidge entered upon 
the last full year of his 
Administration. Also on that date the 
Seventieth Congress had completed exactly 
half of its two-year term. It is to be noted, 
however, that its legislative work actually 
began on the first Monday of last Decem- 
ber, just thirteen months after it had been 
elected in the first week of November, 1926. 
It has been stated confidently at Washing- 
ton that the present session can be brought 
to an end not much later than May 15. 
As these pages were closing for the press in 
the middle of March, very little pending 
legislation was at the point of completion. 
Many important measures were under 
discussion, and it was hoped that some of 
them at least might be enacted into law 
before adjournment. There was no attempt 
to evade the fact that the reason for seeking 
to bring the so-called ‘“‘long session” to a 
comparatively early closing date was polit- 
ical. Elections lie ahead of us this year, 
and primaries and nominating conventions 
are already close at hand in some of the 
States. Congressmen who have not yet 
had the privilege of telling their constituents 
that they have witnessed the placing of a 
single important measure on the statute 
books, are already turning their attention to 
politics in their home districts, and taking 
steps toward making sure their renomina- 
tions. This remark is not made in criticism 
of our representatives. The system itself 
obtrudes politics, at the very time when leg- 
islation should absorb undivided attention. 


Congress 
Has Politics 


in Mind 


Over-Lapping With adjournment fully ex- 
——— at pected not later than June 1, 
ashington : 

Congress will not reassemble 
until the first Monday in December. 
Meanwhile, the Seventy-first Congress will 
have been elected on November 6. There is 
a possibility that the Democrats may 
succeed in electing enough members to 
organize and control the next Congress. In 
that case, they will have the satisfaction, a 
month after their election, of seeing the 
Republican House of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, under Speaker Longworth’s direction, 
taking up new and unfinished business and 
carrying on until the 4th of next March. 
Nothing like this can be found elsewhere. 
It is to be observed that legislatures of 
many States will also be chosen on this same 
election day in November; and early in 
January these new legislatures will take 
their seats and proceed to do business. In 
not one of our forty-eight States will a 
newly elected legislature sit in the back- 
ground while its predecessor spends three 
months in raising revenues, voting appro- 
priations, and enacting general legislation. 
The over-lapping at Washington is not only 
unique in America, but is not imitated in 
any foreign country. 


In February there was a gen- 
eral election in Japan for a 
new Parliament, with interest- 
ing results to which reference will be found 
on page 432 in this number. At this point 
it is sufficient to remind the reader that the 
newly elected parliamentarians were called 


Contrasts 
Abroad 
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© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


Whose proposed constitutional amendment, moving 
forward inauguration day to January, has four times 
passed the Senate. On March 9 it reached a vote in the 
House, but failed to receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 
into session at Tokyo without delay. In the 
present month of April, France in turn will 
hold general elections. Undoubtedly there 
will be very considerable changes in the 
personnel of the French Chambers. It is 
neediess to remind our readers that the 
newly elected legislative bodies will meet in 
Paris at a very early date after the elections. 
It would be quite inconceivable that the 
new French Parliament should step aside 
and look on at the old Parliament function- 
ing with full authority for months after- 
wards, while many of its members had failed 
of reélection. Similarly the German elec- 
tions occur in May, and we shall find a new 
Reichstag doing business in its famous 
building at Berlin very soon after the 
ballots are cast. Meanwhile, in Argentine 
there will have been held an April election 
for a new President and a new Congress, 
and we may be sure that the representatives 
_ thus chosen will not sit around for thirteen 
months before taking the oath of office. 
Mexico is to have an election; and the new 
Congress, not the old, will go to work when 
Obregon succeeds Calles as President. We 
ourselves are using Marines to supervise an 


election in Nicaragua; and we would think 
it ridiculous for us to require a Liberal 
President to be deadlocked by the present 
Conservative Congress. Next year (if not 
within 1928) there will be elections in Eng- 
land, with the franchise extended to five 
million young women between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty. It is a rather curi- 
ous but altogether pertinent fact that the 
new House of Commons to be elected prob- 
ably in the year 1929 will actually meet at 
Westminster and get into the thick of im- 
portant business (very possibly under the 
direction of a new Prime Minister and 
Cabinet) several months sooner than our 
own Congress, elected in the year 1928, will 
have an opportunity to assemble and take 
up work in the Capitol at Washington. 


AHalting There have been repeated at- 
Reform tempts to bring about a greatly 
needed reform in this matter of 
constitutional dates at Washington. The 
Senate has for years regularly given its ap- 
proval to an amendment that would correct 
the present situation, while the House has 
persistently refused to concur. Under the 
lead of Senator Norris, the upper house has 
again in this session voted its approval of a 
plan that would bring the newly elected 
Congress, rather than its predecessor, into 
service following a congressional election. 
Along with this reform which relates to 
Congress, it is proposed to change the date 
of the inauguration of the President and 
also to provide for certain contingencies 
affecting presidential succession. It is to be 
regretted that the House of Representatives 
seems never willing to deal broadly with 
these questions. Certain newspapers have 
shown themselves so ignorantly prejudiced 
as to ridicule the proposed changes, and to 
denounce them as another example of so- 
called ‘“‘constitution-tinkering.”’ In cer- 
tain quarters the proposal merely to change 
dates has been classed with such amend- 
ments as those establishing Prohibition, 
Woman Suffrage, and Popular Election of 
Senators. But no careful student would 
regard a change in the date for the assem- 
bling of Congress—in order to eliminate 
what is called at Washington the “lame- 
duck” session—as altering any fundamental 
principles. The proposal is merely to recog- 
nize improved means of communication and 
travel, and to give greater promptitude and 
vigor to the working of government ma- 
chinery, in response to the public verdict 
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at the polls. The law-making body of 
Poland sits in two chambers, one of them 
the Diet and the other the Senate. A new 
Diet was elected on March 4, and a new 
Senate a week later on Sunday, March 11. 
It may be noted, incidentally, that the Pil- 
sudski government seems to have been 
further strengthened by these elections, 
although there are numerous minor parties 
in Poland. Our purpose at this moment is 
merely to remind our readers that the new 
republic of Poland holds its elections and 
brings its new Parliament into operation 
with a direct and simple efficiency that 
makes our own ancient and dilatory mech- 
anism seem quite obsolete in contrast. 


Two-Thirds At least some progress has been 
Md made in Congress since the 
earlier efforts to secure passage 
of the Norris amendment. A two-thirds 
vote is requisite in order to send an amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. In the 
present session the proposal got as far as to 
be reported out of the House committee 
to which it was referred (it had passed the 
Senate), and after a sharp debate it obtained 
an actual majority of House votes, although 
it fell short by thirty-five of securing the 
necessary two-thirds. The debate showed 
how little the subject was understood by 
some members of Congress, and how purely 
personal and selfish were the considerations 
that affected the negative votes of some 
others. There are, indeed, men of high 
ability and genuine statesmanship in the 
House of Representatives, but the body as a 
whole is not equal to the reasonable require- 
ments of a nation of such varied and im- 
portant interests as the United States. 


ao To give a typical instance of the 
—— lack in Congress of a high sense 
of public duty, it is enough to 
remind our readers that the Congressional 
elections this year will be held under the 
reapportionment that followed the Census 
of r910, and not under the Census of 1920. 
Dereliction of this kind had not occurred 
earlier in our history. The object of the 
enumeration of population, required by the 
Constitution every ten years, is to make a 
fresh distribution of membership in Con- 
gress in accordance with changes that may 
have come about in the relative inhabitancy 
of the States. Supposing that the present 
total membership of 435 had been retained 
Ma reapportionment following the Census 














HON. E. HART FENN, OF CONNECTICUT 


As chairman of the Census Committee of the House, Mr. 

Fenn is in charge of a measure agreed upon for reappor- 

tioning seats. He came to the House in 1921, from a 

career in Hartford as a journalist. The bill reported 

from his committee wouli readjust Congressional dis- 

tricts upon the basis of the 1930 Census, and take effect 
two years later. 


of 1920, California would have gained three 
members; Ohio and Michigan two each; 
Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Texas and Washington one each. Ten 
States would have lost one member apiece, 
and one State would have lost two. If re- 
apportionment had been made in such a way 
as to prevent a loss of members by any 
State, the total membership of the House 
would have been increased to 483. By this 
plan California would have gained five; New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
four each; Illinois and Texas three each; 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina, two each; and fourteen other 
States would have gained one apiece. 


Serious There are Congressmen from 
~_— Might many States who did not wish 
wnase to see New York and Pennsyl- 
vania make such gains. But failure to 
accomplish reapportionment has been in 
defiance of the Constitution, and has de- 
prived citizens of the United States of their 
equality of representation. It is not likely, 
indeed, that a test in the courts would now 
result in an opinion by the Supreme Court 
that some particular act of Congress is 
invalid because of the failure within a 
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reasonable time to reapportion membership. 
But it is plain enough that a principle is 
involved that might have practical results. 
If, as is now conceded, the election of 1928 
is to be held under the apportionment fol- 
lowing the Census of 1910, it is also obvious 


that the new enumeration of 1930 is not: 


likely to be completed in time to control re- 
apportionment for the congressional elec- 
tions to be held in November of that year. 
Neither is it probable that Congress would 
at that time recognize the Census of 1920 in 
order to have districts rearranged for a single 
election. But what if succeeding Houses 
should also ignore the Census of 1930, just 
as that of 1920 has been ignored? We should 
certainly arrive at a time when some litigant 
in a particular issue, apparently affected by 
a close Congressional vote, would have a 
strong argument before the courts to the ef- 
fect that continued failure to make reappor- 
tionment was producing genuine grievances. 


In Case of a 
Three-Cornered 
Situation 


Not only might the balance of 
parties in Congress be affected, 
but also at particular junctures 
questions of sectional character might be 


involved. If a presidential election, with 
more than two candidates receiving elec- 
toral votes, should be thrown into the 
House like that of 1824, failure to have 
made honest reapportionment might invali- 
date the decision. It would seem strange, 
on the whole, that leadership of both sides 
in the House of Representatives should not 
have the intellectual and political authority 
to insist that Congress must obey the Con- 
stitution in a matter of this kind. Several 
attempts, of course, have been made since 
the Census of 1920; but members of Con- 
gress evade their duty by allowing them- 
selves to differ stubbornly on mere details. 
This produces a deadlock and a failure to 
act, in what is a mere mathematical prob- 
lem. Preferences as to details afford no 
excuse for leaving the business unsettled. 
If the two oldest Republicans and the two 
oldest Democrats in the House were in- 
structed to agree on a reapportionment 
measure—with a fifth member designated 
by the Speaker or chosen from the floor to 
act as umpire and decide points of dispute— 
a report should be reached within forty- 
eight hours, and should be adopted on pres- 
entation after an hour’s debate without 
roll-call. It is the opinion of Speaker 
Longworth that we ought to maintain the 
present limit of 435 members. 
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The same kind of pettiness 
that evades the duty of re. 
apportionment prevents the 
needed reform of the so-called ‘‘ lame-duck” 
session, by means of which an old Congress 
continues to function for four months after 
a new Congress has been elected. The 
framers of the Constitution who were 
responsible for the arrangements that have 
survived the exigencies of 140 years, were 
large-minded statesmen. If they could be 
brought back to earth, they would be among 
the very first to declare the need of certain 
constitutional reforms, including this one 
in particular. They provided a plan for 
the amendment of the Constitution, and 
they fully expected that certain minor parts 
of the mechanism of government would be 
changed from time to time to meet new 
conditions. Taking a case as recent as the 
presidential election of 1912, these early 
statesmen would have studied the possi- 
bilities of their time-honored system. While 
the campaign was pending they would have 
realized that even with Wilson having a 
large plurality, and with Roosevelt coming 
second in popular and electoral votes, the 
decision might have been thrown into the 
House, with the result that Taft—although 
far behind either of the other two candi- 
dates at the polls—could have been elected 
President by a holdover majority of Con- 
gressmen, in spite of the fact that the new 
Congress elected in November had a clear 
Democratic majority. 


A Recent 


Instance 


Taking 
a Century to 
Consider 


Itis 104 yearssince John Quincy 
Adams, quite decidedly a mi- 
nority figure in the Electoral 
College, was chosen President in the House 
of Representatives over the plurality candi- 
date, Andrew Jackson. If now we should 
reform somewhat the machinery, it could 
hardly be called a precipitate action taken 
spitefully for the sake of punishing the 
coalition of Adams and Clay men who 
disregarded the popular verdict for Jackson. 
But these seem rather tame and aca- 
demic topics when one considers political 
headlines, and the Washington sensations 
of the past few weeks. It is the natural 
tendency to turn away: from fundamental 
questions and to become absorbed in the 
personal rivalries and party excitements of 
an election season. In committees, mean 
while, and even on the floors of both Houses, 
important measures have been making 
progress; but presidential issues of the 
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present season, and political scandals of 
earlier elections as aired by investigating 
committees, have almost monopolized the 
newspaper space devoted to Washington 
affairs. All through the long century since 
Jackson swept the country in 1828, it has 
been the same. We have been inclined 
to take our public questions in a hand-to- 
mouth way, and have decided things on 
their immediate bearings rather than on 
broad considerations. 


Administration influences were 
successful in preventing early 
action in the Senate upon tax 
reduction. It was still the opinion of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon 
that gross revenues could be safely reduced 
during the next fiscal year by a sum amount- 
ing in round figures to $225,000,000. The 
House had actually sent to the Senate a 
bill providing for a much larger reduction, 
most of the Republicans voting with the 
Democrats and western Progressives. It 
is well to be reminded that this bill, which 
was passed on December 15, by a vote 
of 366 to 24, was expected to secure reduc- 
tions aggregating nearly $290,000,000. The 
measure thus passed by the House was 
distinctly an anti-administration affair. 
Although with its Republican Speaker the 
present House is nominally under the 
sway of the President’s party, it is in 
reality controlled in all important measures 
by a coalition that opposes the regular 
Republican program. ‘The Senate has a 
small but actual Republican majority. Hon. 
William R. Green of Iowa, who has been 
Republican chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and who 
has seemed often to agree more readily 
with the financial views of the ranking 
Democratic member, Mr. Garner of Texas, 
than with the views of Secretary Mellon 
and the Administration, has now been trans- 
lated to a judicial position, namely, the 
Court of Claims of the United States. He 
Was greatly esteemed in Congress, and will 
be missed from his place in the committee 
that deals with national revenues. 


Tax Reduction 
Delayed 


Waiting 
for Income 
Reports 


It should be stated that the 
delay in completing tax legisla- 
tion in the Senate was not 
Income tax 


without some good reasons. 
returns were to be filed not later than 
March 15, and it was expected that com- 
parisons could be made within a few days 














CHAIRMAN GREEN RETIRES 


Hon. William R. Green of Iowa, at the left, has been 
appointed a Judge of the Court of Claims, after seventeen 
years’ service in the House. He is here congratulating 
Hon, Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon, who succeeds him as 
chairman of the important Ways and Means Committee. 


that would show whether income for the 
next fiscal year would be appreciably re- 
duced. The extent of tax relief must of 
course depend upon two factors; first, the 
continuance of surplus revenues; and second, 
the holding of expenditures to something 
like the figures of the budget as submitted 
to Congress early in the session by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


River 
Protection 


Assured 


We commented in these pages 
last month upon the serious 
importance of agreeing with- 
out delay on some large plan for the control 
of future Mississippi River floods, that 
would permit the work to go forward 
promptly while giving reassurance to the 
people of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
The proposal to begin by adopting a finance 
plan that would allocate 20 per cent. of 
the cost to the southern states is not to be 
insisted upon. The measure that is now 
fairly certain to be enacted in the present 
session, with the President’s approval, will 
make it possible to carry on the more 
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SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS 


As Secretary for Home Affairs, he sponsors the British 
Government’s bill giving the vote to young women. 


essential protective works promptly, while 
a new Commission to deal with further 
aspects of the problem will be authorized 
and appointed. While the bill that will 
now be adopted is a compromise in some 
respects, it bids fair to be accepted on all 


sides. One thing necessary is to maintain 
public interest, and not to lag in the 
determination to make Mississippi control 
and improvement the largest and most 
comprehensive public work ever undertaken 
by the Government of the United States. 


The Navy 
Under 


Discussion 


There are many opinions afloat 
on the question of our naval 
program. The Navy Depart- 
ment and the members of the Naval Com- 
mittees of Congress are under clear obliga- 
tion to look well into the future, and to plan 
their present building in relation to the kind 
of navy, considered as a whole, that we 
may need for defensive purposes twenty 
years hence. But to make startling public 
announcement of conjectural aggregates, 
whether predicting the number and kinds of 
ships, or the sum total of costs over a period 
of many years to come, is to do something 
that no other government in the world 


would regard as judicious. It is the clear 
American. opinion that no single power 
ought henceforth to seek supremacy on the 
high seas. We do not desire it for ourselves, 
we do not intend to allow the formula 
5=5=3 to fall into abeyance, and the present 
session will certainly authorize several new 
cruisers. It is still the hope of other states- 
men besides President Coolidge that the 
British Government may see the wisdom of 
naval reduction. 


British 
Women 
Voters 


There is to be a British elec- 
tion next year that will be 
affected — although nobody 
knows in what way—by the passage of the 
measure introduced in. Parliament last 
month commonly referred to as “‘ Votes for 
Flappers.”” Woman suffrage as granted 
some years ago applied only to those above 
the age of thirty. The pending bill will 
undoubtedly be passed within a few weeks, 
and it is estimated that there are about five 
million women between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty who will at once become 
voters. Census figures show that there are 
in Great Britain about two million more 
females than males. The ratio of excess 
above the age of twenty-one is undoubtedly 
much greater than below that age, for rea- 
sons too obvious to require explanation. 
The war sacrificed men rather than women, 
and more men than women have recently 
emigrated. The women voters, therefore, 
if they actually go to the polls, will con- 
siderably outnumber the men voters. This, 
of course, has not been the case heretofore, 
with women under thirty exclitded. 
Are They It might be easy to argue that 
P -0l the new so-called “flapper” 
"electorate would favor the 
Labor Party. But, perhaps, just as good 
an argument could be made to the effect 
that women are instinctively conservative, 
and that a popular electorate predominantly 
feminine would make for the support of 
the Throne, the Church, the House of 
Lords, and all the safeguards and traditions 
of the British Constitution, as it was in the 
days of Queen Victoria. The glories of the 
“far-flung” Empire, and the praise of Bri- 
tannia who ‘‘ruled the waves,’’ were essen- 
tials of the Tory religion. Will the en- 
franchised flappers join the Primrose League 
or will they follow Ramsay MacDonald, and 
take their politics from H. G. Wells? We 
are inclined to think that they will prefer 
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eace to war, and will 
strengthen the new ties of 
human sympathy and un- 
derstanding, that are des- 
tined to overcome the 
dangers of a too assertive 
imperialism. 


It is natural 
enough to 
think of en- 
larged armaments as a 
menace to peace, and to 
consider a sharp reduction 
of army and navy costs 
as a triumph for those 
who seek to outlaw war. 
There were Americans of 


Helplessness 
in Relation 
to Peace 











lofty ideals who openly 
declared in 1914, when 
the great powers of Europe 
were at war and neutral 
rights were disregarded on 
the seas, that we should take our exist- 
ing small navy and sink it all in mid-ocean. 
They would also have favored the dis- 
banding of our army, instead of the slight 
enlargement that was reluctantly under- 
taken at Washington. While it is true 
that armaments serve the purposes of 
war, it does not follow that helplessness 
serves the purposes of peace. There are 
actual conditions in our great cities that 
require large bodies of policemen, equipped 
with suitable weapons. There are also 
conditions in the world at large that do not 
justify the rapid disarmament of certain 
non-aggressive nations like our own. It is 
desirable that the British fleet should 
remain both strong and efficient, with an 
ample supply of cruisers. It is equally 
to be desired for the welfare of all nations 
that the United States should be strong in 
its naval equipment, also with an ample 
number of cruisers. But it is not less 
important that these defensive safeguards 
should be considered as belonging to a 
transitional period. 


Arguments Naval equality and codpera- 
for a tion as between Uncle Sam 


mr ae and John Bull should soon 
result in a progressive reduction of naval 
expenditures. Furthermore, the situation 
created by the Washington Conference, 
under the leadership of Mr. Hughes and 
his colleagues, ought in due time to resolve 
itself into a form of maritime supervision 


A QUARTET OF UNCLE SAM’S DREADNOUGHTS 
The West Virginia, Colorado, Tennessee, and Maryland, all first-class 
battleships, are part of a fleet of sixty war vessels recently engaged in maneuvers 
off the coast of Southern California. 


that would relieve all countries of the 
burden of maintaining “high-seas fleets.” 
Our anti-war societies are not wrong in 
their aspirations for disarmament. They 
are right in holding that immense navies 
are not only to be criticized but to be 
condemned. They are mistaken, however, 
in thinking that those future results that 
they seek to promote are to be hastened 
merely by permitting our already strong 
navy to become a little more obsolete and 
less strong. If we are to have a navy at 
all, it should be for well-understood pur- 
poses, large enough to meet every recognized 
need, and as up-to-date and efficient as 
our best experts can make it. The differ- 
ence between a rather large but antiquated 
navy, and a somewhat larger while alto- 
gether good navy, does not mean any 
appreciable burden to Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
book. If our navy had been somewhat 
larger just thirty years ago this year, we 
should easily have avoided the war with 
Spain. The Spanish took the risk of that 
war, because various European naval ex- 
perts reported that our navy was inferior 


‘to that which was under the command of 


the Spanish admirals. 


Wilbur 
and Kellogg 


at Work 


Under given conditions, there- 
fore, it is desirable that a 
nation like ours with great 
responsibilities should maintain its armed 
strength at such a level of recognized 
capacity for emergencies that there could 
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be no mistakes about its defensive efficiency. 
At the very time when Secretary Wilbur 
has been working on behalf of the proposal 
to build the navy up to the ratio permitted 
by the Washington treaty, Secretary Kel- 
logg has been offering to France, Great 
Britain, and the world a series of agree- 
ments to abolish war as an instrument of 
national policy. These proposals have a 
broader and more unrestricted character 
than any analogous ones ever previously 
made by any foreign minister of a power 
possessing great resources. Many of our 
advocates of peace have condemned the 
Wilbur proposals, while praising those of 
Mr. Kellogg. Yet if the portfolios were 
exchanged, Mr. Kellogg would stand for 
the Administration’s naval policy. Mr. 
Wilbur—notably a lover of peace and 
concord, a former chief justice of Cali- 
fornia, believing in lezal and moral remedies 
rather than in force—would, if he were in 
Mr. Kellogg’s chair, urgently advocate the 
anti-war treaties. In: short, these two 
parts of our present Administration policy 
are perfectly consistent with one another. 
It is not a question of ideals, but of the prac- 
tical course to pursue in our efforts to- 
ward their attainment. We are all seeking 
the better organization of a world that is 
trying to get away from the war-provoking 
rivalries of an unqualified nationalism. 


The Havana As a month’s perspective gives 

Foy nessa us opportunity to consider the 
work accomplished at Havana 

by the Pan-American Conference, the lovers 
of harmony and good understanding have 
no reason to be discouraged. Mr. Hughes 
and his associates did not go to Havana to 
gain any diplomatic triumphs ‘for the 
United States. They accomplished much, 
because they had no selfish ends to gain and 
nothing to conceal or for which to apologize. 
The Conference was made up of able groups 
from the larger and smaller republics of 
Latin America. There were those who 
thought it might result in disagreement that 
would lead to the virtual dissolution of the 
Pan-American Union. No such dire pre- 
dictions were justified. Agreements reached 
at Havana perpetuate and strengthen the 
Pan-American system, with its headquarters 
as heretofore in its beautiful building at 
Washington. There could be no doubt of 
the warm feeling of Latin America for the 
accomplished, broad-minded and _ disin- 
terested Director-General, Dr. Rowe. It 


was agreed that any member of the Union 
might, if it so preferred, be represented in 
the Pan-American Union by a separate ap- 
pointee rather than by its ambassador or 
minister at Washington. But such a plan, 
which Mexico seemed to think desirable, 
will not be adopted in ordinary practice, 
although it may, at times, meet excep- 
tional conditions. It was made plain by 
Mr. Hughes that there was no desire on the 
part of the United States to keep our Secre- 
tary of State at the head of the table as 
chairman, unless that were also wished by 
the organization itself. 


The Aviation The European press watched 
——. Sg the proceedings at Havana 
with keen interest, and with 

the too evident thought that Uncle Sam 
might experience some rough treatment at 
the hands of certain Central and South 
American delegations. An Aviation treaty 
was to be considered, and there seemed to be 
a lively hope in European quarters that the 
United States might be forced to modify the 
rigidity of its plans for the protection of the 
Panama Canal. We have been mindful of 
future attack by air, as well as by sea or by 
land. But everybody at Havana found the 
United States ready to encourage, in every 
reasonable way, the development of com- 
mercial aviation without regard to the ori- 
gin or ownership of international air-lines. 
The Republics of Colombia and Panama 
were given unrestricted privileges. The 
treaty was agreed upon; and it is regarded 


not only as an admirable thing for the en- 


couragement of postal, commercial, and 
passenger flying in the western hemisphere, 
but also as a model for European countries, 
where aviation encounters so many inter- 
national frontiers. 


Argentina's 
Aggressive 
Spokesman 


There were two brilliant fig- 
ures, men of political experi- 
ence and legal attainments, 
who were especially prominent throughout 
the Conference by reason of certain extreme 
positions assumed by them, and maintained 
without compromise to the very last ple- 
nary session on February 18. One of these 
was Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, who for 
several years had been Argentine Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, where he made many 
personal friends and was held in high regard. 
This diplomat and statesman went to Ha- 
vana to impress upon the Conference the 
desirability of agreements for the reduction 
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of tariff barriers. Argentina in recent years 
has had a remarkable agricultural develop- 
ment. It is a country of great fertility of 
soil, and for several decades it has. been a 
large exporter of wheat to Europe. -Gradu- 
ally, also, its corn crop is becoming increas- 
ingly important. Beginning with scrub 
cattle on the plains, Argentina has improved 
the breeds, purchasing the most expensive 
pure-bred animals in the United States and 
Great Britain, until now the herds of beef 
cattle in the rich pastures of our South 
American rival are equal (if not superior) 
in quality to any in the world. Further- 
more, it has been found that alfalfa grows 
more luxuriantly in Argentina than in the 
United States; and the cattle are fattened, 
as nowhere else in the world, in vast alfalfa 
fields, that visitors view with amazement. 


Our Tarif Dr. Pueyrredon is an authority 
Press 2 y upon this economic develop- 
ment, and has done his best 


to open world markets for the products of 
Argentina. In the United States, however, 
we have also since 1880 been large exporters 
of agricultural products, including wheat 


and flour, pork and beef; and we have re- 
garded our own domestic markets as prop- 
erly reserved for the benefit of American 
farmers, whose output is so large that they 
are obliged to seek foreign markets for 
a part of what they have to sell. Our Agri- 
culture Department has enforced regula- 
tions that have seemed to Dr. Pueyrredon 
to be unduly severe. In particular, we 
have been excluding Argentine beef cattle, 
as a protection against the hoof and mouth 
disease. This is precisely the situation that 
our own cattlemen have had to face at 
Liverpool, the British regulations having 
been enforced in the interest of English 
and Scotch farmers. We have also a “‘pro- 
claimed”? tariff of 42 cents a bushel that 
applies to the wheat of Argentina, Canada 
and Australia, while Argentina also pays 
15 cents a bushel when occasional cargoes 
of corn are brought from the La Plata to 
New York. We have been importing large 
quantities of South American alfalfa seed, 
but we have not found it hardy enough to 
resist our severe northern winters. Below 
a certain latitude in the United States, 
however, as our Department of Agriculture 
politely explains, alfalfa seed from Argentina 
and elsewhere in South America can be 
safely used. With such questions the Em- 
bassy at Washington is deeply concerned. 














© Henry Milier 

DR. HONORIO PUEYRREDON, HEAD OF THE 

ARGENTINE DELEGATION AT THE HAVANA 
CONFERENCE 


Politics 
' at Buenos 
Aires 


In short, while our tariff 
rates are high for the protec- 
tion of American farmers, our 
special regulations as applied by Secretary 
Jardine are not administered unfairly. It 
was urged upon Dr. Pueyrredon, as head 
of the Argentine delegation at Havana, 
that each nation would unquestionably 
insist upon adjusting its own import and 
export arrangements, to meet its supposed 
needs. Certainly the tariff rates of the 
United States could not be submitted to 
the authority of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, any more than they could he 
brought under review by a group of Euro- 
pean nations. It was seen clearly by the 
Conference as a whole that Brazil must 
manage her coffee exports, Cuba her sugar 
and tobacco business, Chile her nitrate 
enterprises, and other countries their own 
peculiar trade interests, altogether from 
their respective political and economic 
standpoints. Dr. Pueyrredon’s home gov- 
ernment, as the Conference progressed, 
disavowed his position. Meanwhile, a 
presidential election was about to be held 
in Argentina, with party lines rapidly 
shifting and with the attitudes of certain 
prominent statesmen (including Dr. Pueyr- 
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DR. GUSTAVO GUERRERO OF SALVADOR 


redon) rather problematical. It was felt 
at Havana that this eminent gentleman, 
who was retiring from his diplomatic post 
at Washington, was intent upon emphasizing 
certain views that were giving him the 
greatest prominence in a political situation 
that was then shaping itself at Buenos Aires. 


The Critic 
of Uncle Sam’s 
Tutelage 


The other widely-advertised 
leader at Havana, who stood 
alone in supporting certain 
views to the very end of the Conference, 
was Dr. Guerrero of Salvador. A very 
small country may be represented by a man 
whose superior capacity would be recognized 
in any international gathering. Thus it 
happened that a Greek statesman was 
preéminent in 1918-1919 at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Dr. Guerrero is a jurist of 
authority, and a statesman and diplomat 
of exceptional ability. He went to Havana 
fully determined to secure an expression in 
the Conference against intervention by one 
country in the affairs of another, under any 
possible circumstances. His position was 
such as to reflect in a disapproving way 
upon recent efforts of the United States 
to restore peace and order in Santo Domingo 
and Haiti. More especially, however, it 
was intended to criticize our use of Marines 
to pacify Nicaragua, and to jsupervise 
the election there that is to take place a few 


weeks hence. Incidentally and more re- 
motely, the arguments of Dr. Guerrero 
might have been construed as condemning 
the part the United States played in the 
liberation of Cuba, and still more as reflect- 
ing unfavorably upon those later episodes 
in Cuban history involving our activities 
under the ‘‘ Platt Amendment.” We have, 
indeed, been guilty of helping Cuba to 
carry on an orderly republic. 


A Europeanized Sometimes it aids one’s under- 
a standing of a situation to know 
merce” the personal background of 
Pp g 0 
leaders. Without disparaging Dr. Pueyr- 
redon, it is worth while to understand his 
association with the economic needs and the 
political issues of Argentina. As for Dr. 
Guerrero, although nominally a Central 
American statesman from the little Re- 
public of Salvador, he should be regarded 
rather in the light of his European ex- 
periences than in his temporary position as 
Salvador’s Foreign Minister. It would be 
hardly natural if Latin-American scholars 
and professional men did not recognize the 
ties that bind them to the life and culture 
of France and Western Europe. Dr. 
Guerrero has had long residence at Paris, 
is married to a French wife, and worthily 
enjoys prestige in France, Spain and Italy. 
His position at Havana, in opposing Uncle 
Sam’s guardianship of affairs in Central 
America and the West Indies, was reported 
in the most prominent way in the European 
press. He was, in short, quite the hero of 
the Pan-American Conference in the Pari- 
sian newspapers; and his fame was spread 
abroad from London to Moscow and Vienna. 
Dr. Guerrero, as a man of learning and 
worthy of high respect, was made Chair- 
man of the Committee of Jurists on the 
codification of international law. He de- 
sired to embody his doctrine of non- 
intervention in the American Code of the 
Law of Nations. He was plausible and he 
was indefatigable. 


Theories 
Versus 
Facts 


It is not always easy to make 
simple common sense prevail 
as against an abstract theory 
which on its face has a certain aspect of 
mathematical correctness. For purposes of 
intercourse and courtesy, nations are indeed 


equal to one another. Each nation enjoys 
all that goes with the doctrine of unqualified 
sovereignty. But that which suffices for 
manners and customs in ordinary times 
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does not always meet the tests of rough 
experience. Nations are in different stages 
of development. Sometimes their very 
forms of government are in dispute. Too 
frequently in the Western Hemisphere 
party differences mean civil war. At times 
there is no government, but sheer anarchy. 
In such cases the personal and property 
rights of foreigners may be ruthlessly 
sacrificed. While international law recog- 
nizes the principle of sovereignty, it also 
makes room for the practice of intervention 
under certain conditions. A thoroughly 
responsible and solidly established nation 
like the United States may not only inter- 
pose in Santo Domingo to protect American 
interests when local sovereignty has failed 
to maintain civil order, but it may also— 
for the sake of better times in the future— 
help the people of Santo Domingo to 
restore honest government and thus to 
avoid utter collapse. 

Hughes American intervention, far 

Prevails from breaking down the in- 

at the End 

dependence and the sover- 

eignty of small countries, has resulted in 
bolstering them up. Fortunately Mr. 
Hughes had made a record as Secretary of 
State that had earned for him the confi- 
dence of Latin-American governments. He 
stood firmly at Havana for the policies of 
the United States, and in the end he won 
the full support of the Conference. On the 
last day in full session, when it was thought 
that unanimous agreements had _ been 
reached, Dr. Guerrero again, as a complete 
surprise, insisted upon presenting his issue 
of non-intervention. The reply of Mr. 
Hughes brought the gathering to the point 
of dramatic climax. It was as courteous 
as it was eloquent, but it was also vigorous 
and frank in its references to our interven- 
tion in Nicaragua. Unquestionably Mr. 
Hughes convinced the delegates from all 
Latin-American countries of the good faith 
of the United States in these efforts to 
support peace and good order in the 
Caribbean regions. 


Suspicions 
Cleared 
Away 


European influences behind 
the scenes had been exerted 
throughout South America to 
create misunderstanding of the intentions 
of our government. To overcome such 
misunderstandings was the principal object 
of our delegation at Havana; and this ob- 
ject was gained in a remarkable degree. 














DR. L. S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan-American Union and a del- 
egate from the United States at the Havana Conference. 


It is to be regretted that certain politicians 
and newspapers here at home still prefer to 
insist that our intervention in Nicaragua 
was undertaken for the benefit of commer- 
cial and banking interests, and is a dis- 
creditable attack upon the sovereignty of 
a small country. As a simple matter of 
historical fact, the arrangements worked 
out by Mr. Stimson, as Mr. Coolidge’s 
special envoy, were- inspired by the best 
motives. That we have been obliged to deal 
with the difficult Sandino outbreak, is 
something that could not have been fore- 
seen. It is enough to say that we are 
rendering great help to Nicaragua, even 
though at a cost to ourselves that is most 
to be regretted in the loss of members of 
our Marine Corps. 


A Memorable 
Statement 


of Our Policy 


While the newspapers of the 
United States did full justice 
to the dramatic scene when 


Mr. Hughes made his speech of February 
18, it so happened that the address itself 


was not fully reported. Yet there are 
statements in it that express American 
policy in a manner that should stand as 
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HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES 


A steamer photograph, on his return from Havana. 


authoritative doctrine, for the world to 


read and remember. With an authentic 
copy of that speech at hand, we think it 
worth while to make the following extended 
quotation: 


We yield to none in the establishment of the 
ideal of sovereignty and independence for every one 
of the American Republics from the greatest to the 
smallest. And I have the right, speaking here on 
behalf of the Delegation of the United States, to 
declare the policy of my country. I joined readily 
in the resolution of the Delegation of Mexico 
against aggression. We want no aggression. We 
want no aggression against ourselves. We cherish 
no thought of aggression against anybody else. 
We desire to respect the rights of every country 
and to have the rights of our own country equally 
respected. We do not wish the territory of any 
American Republic. We do not wish to govern 
any American Republic. We do not wish to 
intervene in the affairs of any American Republic. 
We simply wish peace and order and stability, and 
recognition of honest rights properly acquired, so 
that this hemisphere may not only be the hemi- 
sphere of peace but the hemisphere of international 
justice. 

Much has been said of late with regard to Ni- 
caragua. There sits the Foreign Minister of 
Nicaragua, a delegate of his country to this Confer- 
ence. He can tell you the situation in Nicaragua, 
and I can tell you that we desire nothing more than 
the independence and peace of his country and that 
we are there simply to aid them in obtaining free 
elections, in order that they may have a sovereign 


and independent government. I mention that 
merely because I speak in a spirit of entire frank- 
ness. Now what is the real difficulty? Let us face 
the facts. The difficulty, if there is any, in any one 
of the American Republics, is not of any external 
aggression. It is an internal difficulty, if it exists 
at all. 

From time to time there arises a situation most 
deplorable and regrettable in which sovereignty is 
not at work, in which for a time in certain areas 
there is no government at all—in which for a time 
and within a limited sphere there is no possibility 
of performing the functions of sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. ‘Those are the conditions that create 
the difficulty with which at times we find ourselves 
confronted. What are we to do when government 
breaks down and American citizens are in danger 
of their lives? Are we to stand by and see them 
killed because a government in circumstances 
which it cannot control and for which it may not 
be responsible can no longer afford reasonable 
protection? I am not speaking of sporadic acts of 
violence, or of the rising of mobs, or of those dis- 
tressing incidents which may occur in any country 
however well administered. I am speaking of the 
occasions where government itself is unable to 
function for a time because of difficulties which 
confront it and which it is impossible for it to sur- 
mount. 

Now it is a principle of international law that 
in such a case a government is fully justified in 
taking action—I would call it interposition of a 
temporary character—for the purpose of protect- 
ing the lives and property of its nationals. I 
could say that that is not intervention. One can 
read in textbooks that that is not intervention. 
But if I should subscribe to a formula which others 
thought might prevent the action which a nation 
is entitled to take in these circumstances, there 
might come later the charge of bad faith because of 
a formula with one interpretation in my mind 
while another interpretation of it is in the mind of 
those proposing the formula. So it was necessary 
to have a fair understanding. Of course the 
United States cannot forego its right to protect its 
citizens. No country should forego its right to 
protect its citizens. 

International law cannot be changed by the 
resolutions of this Conference. International law 
remains. The rights of nations remain, but nations 
have duties as well as rights. We all recognize 
that. This very formula, here proposed, is a pro- 
posal of duty on the part of a nation. But it is 
not the only duty. There are other obligations 
which courts, and tribunals declaring international 
law, have frequently set forth; and we cannot 
codify international law and ignore the duties of 
States, by setting up the impossible reign of self- 
will without any recognition upon the part of the 
State of its obligations to its neighbors. 


Cuba’s 
Grateful 


Remembrance 


Three days before the con- 
clusion of the Pan-American 
Conference there was cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Maine in the harbor of Havana. 
Whatever may have been true regarding the 
catastrophe that cost the lives of so many 
American seamen, the incident played its 
part in the series of events that led to the 
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Spanish-American War a few weeks 
afterwards, and to the liberation of 
Cuba. It was impossible for the 
Conference—participating in the 
observance of that date (February 
15) by the Cuban people—not to 
be affected by the sentiments of 
gratitude toward the United States 
that are cherished throughout the 
Island. A notable address was de- 
livered in recognition of that anni- 
versary at our Fort Myer (Va.) 
military post, adjacent to the 
Arlington Cemetery. The speaker 
was the Counselor of the Cuban 
Embassy, Dr. Rafael Altunaga, 
who was Chargé d’Affaires in the 
absence of his chief, Hon. Orestes 
Ferrara, at the Havana Confer- 
ence. With rare eloquence and 
sincere feeling, this address re- 
viewed the conditions that had ex- 
isted in Cuba. The orator praised 
the United States for its record of 
friendship, and for its essential 
part in shaping the events that 
have made Cuba a free and progres- 











sive republic. While everything 
that happens in domestic and 
foreign politics is not governed 
by lofty ideals, the cynic who 
sneers at sentiment fails to read aright the 
course of history. The eloquent Cuban who 
spoke in the shadow of the monument at 
Arlington, raised in honor of the heroic dead 
of the battleship Maine, was justified in his 
ardent appeal to those mystical forces that 
move men to sacrifice in the name of 
patriotism. 


Senator Walsh We are publishing in this num- 
Candi mm ber a sketch of Senator Thomas 
Walsh of Montana, from the 
pen of Mr. William Hard. Senator Walsh 
has been fairly launched as a Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. He has the 
support of Mr. McAdoo’s California friends, 
and he will contest with Governor Smith in 
the primaries of that State on May 1. 
Mr. Hard’s character sketch is whimsical, 
but it is far from showing any lack of 
respect for a public man with whom Mr. 
Hard is intimately acquainted and _ for 
whom he has profound respect. It will be 
remembered that Senator Walsh presided 
over the prolonged Democratic Convention 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
four years ago, thus appearing in person 


HON. THOMAS J. WALSH OF MONTANA 


Chief inquisitor in the Senate’s prolonged investigation of the relation 


between public oil lands and national politics. 


day and night for more than two weeks 
before the party cohorts gathered from 


every State in the Union. When the con- 
vention was ended, there was no man in 
the Democratic party, excepting William 
Jennings Bryan, whose face, voice and plat- 
form manner were as familiar to his fellow 
partisans as were those of Thomas Walsh 
of Montana. He has been a hard worker 
at Washington, and has always stood with 
courage for his views of sound policy. 


In the autumn of 1923 he be- 
gan his exposure of the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
Naval Oil Reserves had been leased to Mr. 
Doheny and Mr. Sinclair. In all our annals 
of a century and a half, there has been no 
such effort at bringing facts to light in a 
public scandal, and at seeking civil and 
criminal:redress, as in the matter of these oil 
lands. Senator Walsh has not stood alone in 
trying to set these things right, but he has 
been foremost. For more than four years he 
has given a large part of his time to the 
ramifications of this business; and his col- 
leagues who know him best believe that his 


As Grand 
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exertions have been made with a sole view 
to the public welfare. Civil actions in the 
courts have restored the oil reservations to 
the Navy Department. The Supreme Court 
has declared the leasing to have been con- 
ceived in fraud. Efforts to secure the con- 
viction of individuals under indictment for 
conspiracy in the making of the leases have 
been thwarted by powerful influences. 
There has been a mistrial, charges of jury- 
tampering, other charges of contempt of 
court, and new situations so diverse and 
complex that the intelligent citizen may be 
pardoned if his memory is confused about 
much that has happened. 


The Sinclair 
Bonds in 
Politics 


Last month in these pages 
comment was made upon a 
transaction under which Mr. 
Sinclair and certain other men prominent 
in the oil industry created a fund of several 
million dollars by a fictitious transaction in 
crude oil. The profits of this enterprise, to 
serve which a short-lived Canadian corpora- 
tion was created, were put in the form of 
United States Liberty Bonds. The Senate 
investigating committee in which Mr. 
Walsh has been the guiding spirit, traced a 
large block of these bonds to Mr. Fall of 
New Mexico, who, as Secretary of the 
Interior, had leased the Teapot Dome 
Reserve to Mr. Sinclair. More recently 
the committee has been trying to find out 
what became of other blocks of the bonds 
of this Continental Trading Company. 
Certain clues had led Mr. Walsh to believe 
that some of the bonds had been used to 
help in the settlement of a large hang- 
over debt that had been incurred by the 
Republican National Committee in the cam- 
paign that elected President Harding in 
1920. ‘Testimony in the second week of 
March by Mr. Will Hays, and other promi- 
nent Republicans, confirmed the theory 
that certain Sinclair bonds in considerable 
amounts had been made available for the 
Republican treasurer, the late Mr. Fred 
Upham of Chicago, in his exceedingly un- 
welcome job of trying to raise campaign 
money three years after the event. 


Some It was established beyond a 
eet doubt that Mr. Sinclair had 
acts ° ° 
received a large sum in bonds 
from the Continental Trading Company. 
It was further established that some of 
those bonds had been used to make a gift 
or payment to ex-Secretary Fall. Again it 
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was established that bonds furnished by Mr, 
Sinclair had been a large factor in wiping 
out the Republican campaign debt. On 
the other hand, it has not been established 
that Mr. Hays or Mr. Upham or other 
Republican party officials were aware that 
the Teapot Dome lease had anything to do 
with Mr. Sinclair’s aid in paying the party 
debt. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Hays or Mr. Upham or any other member 
of the Republican National Committee 
took any delight in turning from their own 
absorbing affairs to help pay off bank loans 
or other obligations of the party. We may 
leave it to others to assail individual charac- 
ters or reputations. The whole story had 
not been finally told as these pages were’ * 
sent to the press. How to raise and spend 
money for political purposes is, however, a 
question that can be discussed without 
reflecting upon anv individuals. 


Raising 
Campaign 
oney 


When Mr. Will Hays under- 
took to manage the Harding 
campaign he discouraged large 
gifts and proposed a limit of one thousand 
dollars. With more than sixteen million 
voters casting their ballots for Mr. Harding 
in 1920, the ardent Chairman and campaign 
manager could not see why a fund of three 
or four million dollars might not be raised 
by small contributions. In spite of charges 
and counter-charges, neither party was 
under temptation to spend any money cor- 
ruptly. We have at least a hundred and 
twenty million people in the United Stutes; 
and if the price of a two-cent postage stamp 
were contributed for each person, the 
National Committees might so regulate 
their expenditures as to have no embarrass- 
ing debts to pay after the excitement was 
over. There is nothing mysterious about 
most of the party expenditures. Voters 
are not bribed, but sometimes money is mis- 
applied through sheer stupidity. 


Democrats 
Clearing Of 
Their Debt 


It was only last month that 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee was able to announce 
that it had raised the money to pay off 
its debt remaining as a burden from the 
campaign of Hon. John W. Davis almost 


four years ago. Large sums were given by 
certain wealthy individuals, and a consid- 
erable part of the debt was cleared by the 
gift of $200,000 from the city of Houston, 
Texas, in consideration of the selection of 
that very suitable and desirable place for 
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holding the Democratic Convention in 
June, 1928. It is easy to say that cam- 


paign debts ought not to be incurred; but 
in the enthusiasm of a short and active 
campaign to elect a presidential ticket, the 
pay-as-you-go plan is hard to enforce. 


Restricting the use of money in 
politics is not made easier by 
our primary system. Senator 
Reed’s committee investigating expenditures 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and elsewhere has 
brought to light the tremendous sums that 
are expended from time to time by rivals 
for nomination in State-wide primaries. It 
happens, moreover, that presidential elec- 
tions coincide with the election of 435 
members of the House of Representatives, 
and the elections of Senators by State- 
wide vote in thirty-two States. In most of 
the States at the same time there are local 
elections for legislatures; for county, town, 
and municipal officers, and in many of 
them for Governors and high State officials. 
Thus it is not the national party committees 
alone that raise and spend money, but also 
at the same time there is money needed for 
State and local elections. 


Cost of 


Primaries 


Things Are 
Not Growing 
Worse 


Those who take a gloomy view 
of present-day politics, and 
who fear that we are selling 
out the Government to oil companies, 
public utility magnates, and big business in 
general, have no good reason for alarm. 
Instead of growing worse, the conditions 
have greatly improved since the beginning 
of the present century. We are far more 
free from lobby influence, from the buying 
and selling of legislation, and from the cor- 
tupt use of corporation money in politics 
than in the period during which Theodore 
Roosevelt came to the front. It happens 
that party feeling is not intense at the 
present time, and citizens do not like to 
contribute money to the Republican and 
Democratic organizations. Mr. Hays was 
on the right track when he sought to obtain 
a great number of small offerings; but there 
was not time enough between the conven- 
tion and the election to set up a system for 
obtaining such gifts. It might be well if 
campaign managers attached less import- 
ance to their expensive bureau of ‘‘spell- 
ninders,”” and their still more expensive 
eforts to promote publicity through the 
printing and distribution of documents and 
other organized effort to secure newspaper 
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attention. The best political speaking 
everywhere is spontaneous and requires no 
subsidy. As for the newspapers, they will 
print all that is really essential, without any 
cost to campaign committees, as a part of 
their own service to their readers. 


Borah’s 
Idea of 
Restitution 


It seems that some of the Sin- 
clair bonds were distributed to 
individuals of prominence, who 
were asked to make their own contribu- 
tions, holding the bonds as security, or else 
to sell the bonds and forward checks as if 
they were contributing out of their own 
funds. Secretary Mellon refused to accept 
Sinclair bonds, but made a contribution 
toward the Republican debt of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The present Chairman, Mr. 
Butler of Massachusetts, also declined to 
accept bonds, and may not have helped 
very much himself to pay the party’s 
pressing obligations. Senator Borah lost 
no time in writing a letter to Chairman 
Butler setting forth his views of the ethics 
of the situation. It was the Borah opinion 
that Sinclair should not have been allowed 
to help pay the debt, and that other Repub- 
licans should now raise a fund with which 
to pay back the Sinclair contributions. Mr, 
Butler, who is a thoughtful (and perhaps 
not highly emotional) citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, did not kindle with enthusiasm 
over Mr. Borah’s proposals. 


Who Should ne particular difficulty in the 
Pros , way of Senator Borah’s sug- 
inclalr: . . ° 

gestion is too obvious to be 

overlooked. It would be necessary to limit 
the contributors of new funds to those who 
have “clean hands and pure hearts.” The 
stockholders of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, and his fellow directors, have 
stood firmly by Col. Robert W. Stewart, in 
spite of his part in the transactions of the 
Continental Trading Company. Would 
Mr. Borah scrutinize the names of contribu- 
tors in order to find out if they own stock 
in oil companies or power companies, or if 
they are profiting through any of the public 
utility corporations that have in recent 
years enriched so many of our citizens? 
The party debts have actually been paid; 
and it may be too late to raise the issue of 
so-called ‘‘tainted money.” Many people 
who commend the spirit of Mr. Borah’s 
correspondence, may also think it better 
not to reopen the debts of 1920, but rather 
to make serious effort to avoid improprie- 
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ical news in the middle of March 
that was most interesting to poli- 
ticians had to do with the situa- 
tions in Ohio and Indiana. Sena- 
tor Willis, the so-called favorite 
son of Ohio, had expected that 
other candidates would not enter 
the primaries. Similarly Senator 
Watson had expected to be left 
without competition to secure the 
full support of the Indiana dele- 
gation. 


Hoover in 
Ohio and 


Indiana 


But there are many 
supporters of Mr. 
Hoover in both of 
those States, and it has seemed 
to them only fair to give the Repub- 
lican voters an opportunity to ex- 
press their preference. It is the 
view of Mr. Hoover and his friends 
that where presidential primaries 
exist they ought not to be made 
farces. Mr. Watson and Mr. Willis, 
they assert, ought to invite other 
candidates to enter the primaries, 
in order that it might be clearly 
shown that they actually are the 
favorite sons of their respective 








THREE REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO SEEK THE 


PRESIDENCY 


Senators Charles Curtis of Kansas, James E. Watson of Indiana, 
and Frank B. Willis of Ohio—in the order named. 


ties and scandals in the management of 
our politics during the last half of the 
present year. 


While we are entering upon 
the period of primary elections, 
it is too early to make any 
confident predictions about the June nomi- 
nations for the presidency. Neither party 
will have made its decision in advance of the 
balloting at Kansas City and Houston. 
Governor Smith remains by far the most 
widely supported candidate of the Demo- 
crats. Secretary Hoover in the popular 
sense is the outstanding candidate for the 
Republican nomination. It seems likely 
that the name of Mr. Hoover will go to 
Kansas City with the support of most of 
the New England delegates. The senti- 
ment for him is extensive in New York, and 
it is by no means lacking in Pennsylvania. 
Those who are taking an aetive part in the 
so-called Hoover campaign are confident of 
the support of the delegations from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. The polit- 


Presidential 
Politics 


States. If Senator Watson has no 
strength in Ohio or Michigan, and 
if Mr. Willis has no following in 
Pennsylvania or Kentucky or 
Michigan or Indiana, upon what grounds 
should the Republicans of Indiana or Ohio 
regard either Mr. Willis or Mr. Watson as 
presidential possibilities for the year 1928? 
There is no doubt of the fact that Gov- 
ernor Lowden is a Republican candidate 
in the national sense; nor is there any 
doubt as to the interest that the whole 
country has shown in the possibility that 
the convention might turn to Vice-President 
Dawes. No one can object to the aspira- 
tions of candidates who are entering the 
primaries of their own States; but certainly 
they ought not to wish to exclude other 
candidates. On the contrary, they should 
urgently invite them. 


The American temperament is 
naturally optimistic, and we 
like to believe that other 
nations as well as our own can learn the 
lessons of experience and can profit by the 
ordeals through which they have had to 


Germany’s 
Improved 
Status 


struggle and suffer. It is particularly 
agreeable to find a strong note of confidence 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


in articles on European affairs that our 
regular contributor, Mr. Frank Simonds, 
sends as a result of his contacts and ob- 
servations. In the present number, favor- 
able reports from him are the more signifi- 
cant because of his well-known habit of 
hewing to the line. He never avoids what 
seems to him the truth merely because 
tendencies may seem to be unpleasant or 
dangerous. His account of Germany in this 
present number, therefore, will be read with 
unusual satisfaction, because Mr. Simonds 
writes hopefully,and because our readers 
know that he is among the keenest of 
observers. He finds Germany seeking a 
successful future along the paths of peace 
and codperation. In foreign policy Ger- 
many seeks the immediate withdrawal 
of Allied troops from occupied areas on the 
Rhine, and is ready to have the frepara- 
tions debt put on a fixed commercial basis. 
Facing the elections soon to be held, Mr. 
Simonds finds the German Republic firmly 
established, with the party known as 
Social Democrats likely to come into power. 
From the business standpoint, Germany’s 
recovery must still be a difficult and pro- 
tracted undertaking. Mr. Simonds _be- 
lieves in the large industrial future of 
Germany, but says that it will take time to 
regain a profitable export trade. The bases 
of prosperity, however, are already evident. 


France, 
Economic 


and Political 


In the forthcoming French 
elections, the Socialists are 
quite sure to take the leading 
place, as in Germany. They also, under 
Briand’s lead, stand for peace and codépera- 
tion. The Poincaré ministry, which was 
formed to stabilize currency, balance the 
budget, and bring French economic life 
back to normal conditions, has been re- 
markably successful. But it has done its 
work; and within a few weeks, doubtless, it 
will be superseded. Meanwhile, we are 
publishing in this number a remarkable 
article from the pen of Gen. Charles H. 
Sherrill calling attention to the political 
activities of the reactionary groups in 
France which—under the lead of brilliant 
men like Leon Daudet—are openly favoring 
the return of a constitutional monarchy. 
General Sherrill paints an attractive por- 
trait of an outstanding personage, the Duke 
of Guise, upon whom the monarchical 
elements must unite if there should be a 
movement to upset the Republic and to 
proclaim a king. 
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American readers should re- 
member that in five stable 
countries north of France— 
namely, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark—there is not the slightest 
disposition to dethrone the enlightened 
monarchs who sit on thrones surrounded by 
democratic institutions. Across the Chan- 
nel, monarchy is secure whether the Social- 
ists win and set up a Labor Goverriment or 
the Tories gather the enfranchised British 
“flappers”’ into their camps. To the south- 
ward, monarchy is not menaced in Italy, 
although Mussolini is rather a Dictator 
than a constitutional Prime Minister. In 
Spain, King Alfonso is in no present danger 
of losing his inherited place at the headship 
of the State. Mr. Simonds shows that 


Monarchy 
in Western 
Europe 


Germany proposes to remain a Republic. 
We are wholly accustomed to think this is 
also true of France; but it is well to remem- 
ber that there are extremely active and 
energetic French politicians, many of them 
devout Catholics, who are definitely plan- 
ning to restore monarchical institutions. 


Troubles 
in Britain's 
Empire 


Writers in the British press 
only a few weeks ago were 
trying to persuade themselves 
and their readers that the United States 
had entered upon a menacing and sinister 
policy in Central America. British official- 
dom on the contrary was fully aware that 
we were protecting British subjects and 
their property in Nicaragua, and the 
understanding between our two govern- 
ments was perfect. More recently, the 
London press has turned its attention to the 
Near East, Arabia, and India. In the new 
Arab jurisdictions beyond what is now the 
British mandate of Palestine, there have 
been threatening symptoms of a holy war. 
British forces with airplanes, machine-guns, 
tanks, gas bombs, and all the latest imple- 
ments of war have crossed the Jordan to 
restore British prestige among the tribes- 
men. These are the regions where Colonel 
Lawrence’s fame was achieved in the war 
period. Assertiveness on the part of the 
present rulers of Egypt has created another 
situation that challenges the British authori- 
ties. A commission sent out to India under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Simon has 
been meeting with critical opposition. Thus, 
with so many troubles inside their own 
Empire, the British newspapers have, for 
the moment, almost forgotten to caricature 
Uncle Sam and to criticize Mr. Coolidge. 
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Bootlegging The Council of the League of 
Machine-Guns Nations at Geneva has had 
in Europe j : : 

some serious subjects of its 

own to deal with. Not the least of these is 
one that illustrates the difficulties that lie 
along the path of military readjustment and 
disarmament. Hungary’s neighbors, es- 
pecially Rumania and Jugoslavia, are 
heavily armed, while Hungary in contrast 
‘was rendered defenseless by the peace 
treaties of r919. In her extremity, Hun- 
gary has been so indiscreet as to buy a 
lot of obsolete machine-guns from Italy. 
The stuff was shipped in several carload lots, 
disguised as some other kind of junk by 
methods familiar to our American rum 
bootleggers. But the shipment was dis- 
covered by the alert detectives of France 
and the Little Entente. Italy has deter- 
mined that the incident was not one for the 
League of Nations to worry about. Never- 
theless, it has been under investigation. 

How to — Another of the repeated meet- 

Disarm _ ings of the preparatory confer- 

Safely ; - 

ence on disarmament was held 

last month at Geneva. Russia was again 
among the twenty-four nations represented, 
and Turkey isa newcomer. In the long run, 
obviously, it will not be possible to keep one 
group of European nations disarmed while 
others are relying upon their up-to-date 
‘military preparedness. Germany and Rus- 
sia at Geneva have been making bold pro- 
posals of an anti-war sort, while the diplo- 
‘macy of Mr. Kellogg—presenting the Amer- 
ican demands for naval reduction, and 
‘offering unlimited treaties outlawing war— 
have been rather embarrassing to European 
leaders who view the subject of disarma- 
ment with caution and timidity. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations provides 
for the ultimate use of force, to bring a 
hypothetical “aggressor” to terms, after 
diplomatic and trade boycotts have failed 
to check the unreasonable belligerent. But 
as a matter of fact nobody in Europe wants 
,war, and the people of all nations are 
praying for peace and good understanding. 
A very extensive program of disarmament 
would give reassurance everywhere. The 
League of Nations is steadily building up a 
public opinion in Europe that is wholky 
adverse to war and that is eager to adopt 
the methods of the Locarno negotiators and 
to strengthen all the institutions that make 
fo: harmony. 
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Three 
Business 
Articles 


The entire country has been 
following the discussions on 
the floor of both houses of Con- 
gress and in the press, as well as in business 
circles, on our present industrial situation, 
That there has been some increase of unem- 
ployment is conceded. For political pur- 
poses, some speakers may have exaggerated 
the facts, analyzing so-called ‘‘ Republican 
prosperity.” Dr. David Friday, in a re- 
markable article written for this number, 
discusses business conditions in the presi- 
dential year, and he finds that we are re- 
covering from what has been only a mild 
recession. We are also publishing an 
article, that should arouse wide interest, 
upon the remarkable expansion of a busi- 
ness, now more than a century old, popu- 
larly known as the “du Pont Company,” 
of Wilmington, Delaware. To study the 
nature and methods of the du Pont enter- 
prises is to gain an understanding of the 
remarkable economic period upon which 
American industry has entered, as leading 
the entire world. A third article, also per- 
taining to industry with especial reference to 
the relations between capital and labor, has 
to do with another enterprise that has 


‘grown, like the du Pont business, to nation- 


wide importance from local beginnings, 
namely, the well-known Procter and Gamble 
Company of Cincinnati. Some of our great- 
est industrial enterprises are even more 
noteworthy in their relation to social wel- 
fare than in their financial success. 


While American localities are 
always looking forward confi- 
dently, in their efforts to pro- 
vide for themselves the best possible condi- 
tions of family life and of neighborhood 
appointments, we are from time to time 
sobered by the experience of appalling disas- 
ters. Thus the floods that overwhelmed 
portions of Vermont last year had followed 
the far more extensive inundations of the 
lower Mississippi. As these pages go to 
press, there come the reports of a strictly 
local but none the less appalling calamity 
resulting from the breaking of a dam in 
southern California, near Los Angeles. 
Several hundred lives were lost in the sud- 
den rush of resistless torrents along a nar- 
row valley. The Red Cross agents were 
promptly on the scene, and the sympathies 
of the entire country were extended to the 
devastated and bereaved communities. 


California’ s 
Disaster 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 15.—The Senate directs the Trade Com- 
mission to inquire into the financing of electric and 
gas companies furnishing power and light in inter- 
state business, and their activity in elections; a pro- 
posal to have the inquiry conducted by the Senate 
itself is rejected after spirited debate. 

February 17.—In the House, a modified Flood 
Control bill is reported from committee; in this all 
the flood control expense is to be borne by the 
Government, instead of 80 per cent. as previously 
proposed. 

February 20.—In the Senate, a bill is passed pro- 
viding for the return of German property seized 
during the War and for the payment of claims of 
American citizens against Germany; a similar 
measure has passed the House. 

February 22.—The Senate begins an investiga- 
tion of conditions in the bituminous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, through a 
sub-committee of its Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

February 23.—The House Naval Committee 
agrees upon a building program reducing the 25 
cruisers requested by Secretary Wilbur to 15, and 
5 aircraft carriers to 1. 

February 29.—The Senate’s Mississippi River 
Flood Control bill is reported from the Committee 
on Commerce by Chairman Jones (Rep., Wash.); 
it would appropriate $325,000,000 and require only 
slight local contributions. 

In the House, a Senate bill extending the life of 
the Federal Radio Commission for one year from 
March 15 is favorably reported from Committee. 

March 1.—The Senate Investigating Committee 
cross-examines Will H. Hays, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in the 1920 cam- 
paign; he corrects previous testimony and discloses 
that Harry F. Sinclair, oil man, contributed $260,000 
to wipe out the campaign deficit, though $100,000 
was later returned. 

March 2.—In the House, the Census Committee 
recommends reapportionment of seats based on the 
1930 census and taking effect with the Seventy- 
third Congress. 

March 8.—The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture reports a Farm Relief measure said to elimi- 
nate features which caused the President to veto 
similar legislation at the last session; it creates a 
Federal Farm Board and provides a _ revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 to be loaned for the orderly 
marketing of crops. 

March 9.—The House votes 209 to 157 for the 
proposal to inaugurate Presidents in January, but 
it fails to obtain the two-thirds vote necessary for a 
constitutional amendment; the measure had four 
times passed the Senate, but had never before 
reached a vote in the House. 


March 13.—The Senate adopts a plan for Govern- 
ment operation of the hydro-electric plant at 
Muscle Shoals, the income to be used experimenting 
in the manufacture of fertilizers. 

The Senate Investigating Committee questions 
Secretary Mellon, Chairman Butler of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and Will H. Hays re- 
garding Mr. Hays’ efforts to dispose of bonds con- 
tributed by Mr. Sinclair to the National Committee. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


February 22.—Herbert Hoover states his position 
on prohibition in reply to a questionnaire by Senator 
Borah; he does not favor repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and stands for vigorous enforcement 
of the laws enacted thereunder. 

March 2.—Thomas J. Walsh, Senator from Mon- 
tana, becomes an active candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination; he will enter pri- 
maries in California, Wisconsin, and South Dakota, 
backed by Mr. McAdoo as a “dry.” 

March 6.—South Dakota State conventions en- 
dorse Frank O. Lowden (Republican) for President 
without opposition, and Alfred E. Smith (Demo- 
crat) in preference to Thomas J. Walsh. 


March 8.—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, permits his name to be filed as a presidential 
candidate in the Indiana Republican primary on 
May 8; on February 12 he had taken similar action 
in the Ohio primary. 

March 13.—The New Hampshire presidential 
preference primary is carried by candidates pledged 
to Governor Smith of New York (Democrat) and 
Secretary Hoover (Republican). 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


February 16.—Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana 
is acquitted of charges of bribery, by direction of 
the court, under the Statute of Limitations. 

March 1.—Henry L. Stimson is inaugurated as 
Governor-General of the Philippines, at Manila. 

March 13.—Alexander P. Moore, of Pittsburgh, 
former Ambassador to Spain, is nominated as Am- 
bassador to Peru. 

March 14.—E. P. Costigan, eleven years a mem- 
ber (Republican) of the Tariff Commission, re- 
signs and charges that high-tariff associates have 
destroyed the commission’s usefulness. 


FOREIGN POLITICS 

February 17.—In Norway, a Radical government 
under former Premier J. L. Mowinckel succeeds the 
first Labor Socialist ministry, which lasted two 
weeks. 

February 18.—American films in France are re- 
stricted by a decree approved by the Council of 
Ministers and immediately signed by the President. 
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February 20.—The Mussolini cabinet approves a 
bill reducing the number of Deputies from 535 to 
4oo and classifying candidates into thirteen 
groups or guilds representing employers and em- 
ployees. 

February 24.—Japanese election results show 
gains for the Seiyukai, led by Premier Tanaka, but 
it remains a minority party with 221 seats in the 
Diet out of 466; 9,711,000 voters went to the polls, 
under the new universal-suffrage law. 

March 2.—The treaty negotiated in London by 
Egypt’s Premier, Sarwat Pasha, is rejected by his 
cabinet as incompatible with the independence and 
sovereignty of Egypt. 

March 4.—Premier Sarwat of Egypt hands the 
resignation of his ministry to King Fuad, but agrees 
to serve until a new government is formed. 

Elections in Poland result in a personal triumph 
for Marshal Pilsudski; three parties opposing him 
lose more than 150 seats in the Sejm. 


March 5.—Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, King of 
Hejaz, in Arabia, and ruler of the fanatical Wahabi 
Moslems, proclaims a holy war against neighboring 
tribes under British mandate in Irak, Koweit, and 
Transjordania. 


March 7.—Britain warns Egypt that -it will not 
permit the discharge of its responsibilities to be 
endangered. 

March 12.—The House of Commons considers a 
Government measure extending the vote to young 
women—reducing the age limit from 30 to 21. 


March 14.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
follows the Senate in adopting a measure initiating 
a plan for obligatory insurance of all workers 
against death, disability, and old age; 10 per cent. 
of wages and salaries, half from employers and 
half from employees, is to be collected by the 
Government. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 18.—The Pan-American Conference in 
Havana adopts a resolution condemning aggressive 
war in this hemisphere. 

February 20.—The Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference comes to an end. Since January 16, dele- 
gates from twenty-one American republics had dis- 
cussed compulsory arbitration, rights and duties of 
neutrals, commercial aviation, an automobile high- 
way, sanitation, and other matters. 

February 23.—The acting president of the 
Council of the League of Nations, Tcheng-Loh 
(Chinese Minister to France), calls upon Hungary 
to delay the sale of smuggled machine guns seized 
in transit from Italy; it is claimed that the guns 
have not been scrapped as ordered. 

February 24.—Hungary’s Premier informs the 
League that the sale of scrapped machine guns 
cannot be halted. 

February 27.—The American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg, resumes his correspondence with the 
French Premier, M. Briand, looking toward the 
outlawing of war. 

March 3.—France’s Foreign Minister and the 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris reach an agreement 
increasing Spain’s influence in Tangier. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA 


February 27.—Five United States Marines are 
killed in a surprise attack by Nicaraguan guerrillas 
near Ocotal; total marine casualties to date are 
twenty-one. 

March 7.—The Nicaraguan Senate passes a bill 
providing for supervision by the United States of 
the presidential election in November, an outgrowth 
of the recent revolution and the landing of American 
marines. 

March 13.—The Nicaraguan House of Deputies 
rejects the proposal for Ameri- 
can supervision of the presi- 








dential election. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF 
THE MONTH 


February 1t9.—An automo- 
bile speed record is established 
at Daytona Beach; Capt. 
Malcolm Campbell of Great 
Britain drives a 12-cylinder car 
at an average speed of 207 
miles per hour. 

February 22.—Flying alone, 
a British aviator—Capt. 
Harold Hinkler—reaches Aus- 
tralia in a fifteen-day airplane 
passage of 12,000 miles from 
London via India. 

The Ku Klux Klan discards 
the mask and changes its name 
to Knights of the Great Forest. 

February 26.—The Moffat 
Tunnel, carrying a railroad 
under the Colorado Rockies 
and putting Denver on a trans- 








A TUNNEL UNDER THE ROCKIES 


After five years of construction work, in the face of almost insuperable obstacles, 
It puts Denver literally on the trans- 
The tunnel is six miles long, 3000 
feet below the crest of the Continental Divide. 


the tunnel was opened on February 26. 
continental railroad map for the first time. 


continental route, is opened. 
February 27.—President 
Lowell of Harvard, addressing 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation in convention at Boston, 
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declares that secondary public 
schools are seriously lacking in 
eflectiveness. 

February 28.—The dirigible 
Los Angeles reaches the Panama 
Canal after a non-stop flight 
from its New Jersey hangar, 
having covered 2,265 miles in 
4o hours. 

March 6.—The first non-stop 
flight from New York to 
Havana is made by Charles A. 
Levine in the plane which 
carried him across the Atlantic 
last summer; the 1400-mile 
trip was made in 14 hours and 
25 minutes. 

March 11.—Trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange for 
the week just ended, under 
the stimulus of transactions in 
General Motors Corporation, 
creates a new record of 16,278,- 
goo shares. 











March 13.—Trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
totals 3,947,530 shares for the 
day, exceeding even a new 
record set the day before. 

St. Francis Dam, part of the 
Los Angeles water system, gives 
way without warning; San 
Francisquito Canyon and Santa Clara Valley are 
inundated; the number of persons killed exceeds 
200 and may total 500. 

In the season’s first attempted trans-Atlantic 
flight, Capt. Walter Hinchliffe, war ace, with a 
woman passenger, leaves England behind, and ap- 
parently meets death in the Atlantic. 


mained standing. 


OBITUARY 

February 16.—Eddie Foy, the comedian, 73. 

February 17.—Richard C. Flannigan, Judge of the 
Michigan Supreme Court, 70. 

February 19.—George Howard Earle, Jr., Phila- 
delphia banker and railroad reorganizer, 72. 

February 20.—Edward Burgess Butler, wholesale 
inerchant and painter, 74. 

_ February 21.—M. Yves-Guyot, distinguished 
french economist and former cabinet minister, 85. 

February 22.—Max Hart, Chicago clothing manu- 
facturer, 75. ... William R. Nicholson, Phila- 
delphia banker, 76. 

February 23.—Edmond Clément, noted French 
tenor, 60. 

February 27.—William O’Brien, Irish Nationalist 
leader, 75... . Mabel Cratty, for more than 
twenty years secretary of the national board of 
Y. W. C. A., 60... . Brig.-Gen. John B. Kerr, 
U.S. A., retired, 80. . . . Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 
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ST. FRANCIS DAM AFTER THE CATASTROPHE OF MARCH 13 


Part of the Los Angeles water-supply system, the dam broke at both ends 
without warning in the early morning, carrying death and destruction through 
San Francisquito Canyon and Santa‘ Clara Valley. 
Three hundred persons, 


The central portion re- 
perhaps more, were drowned 
before the water spent itself. 


formerly presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in America, 79. . . . Prince Karl Max von Lich- 
nowsky, German Ambassador at London at the 
outbreak of the war, 67. 

February 28.—Dr. Francis A. March, Jr., pro- 
fessor of English Language at Lafayette College, 65. 

February 29.—Marshal Armando Diaz, com- 
mander-in-chief of Italian armies in the World War, 
67... . Ina Coolbrith, poet laureate of Cali- 
fornia, 85. 

March. 1—John Reese Kenly, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 81. 

March 2.—General Jorge Holquin, former presi- 
dent of Colombia, 83. 

March 3.—Rear Admiral William Thomas Swin- 
burne, U. S. N., retired, 80. 

March 5.—Walter Lloyd Smith, former Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, 71. . . . Charles 
D. Donohue, Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

March 7.—William H. Crane, the actor, 82... . 
Dr. Robert Abbe, noted surgeon and early advocate 
of the use of radium, 77. 

March 8.—Jonathan Dixon Maxwell, pioneer 
automobile manufacturer, 64. 

March 9.—Rodman Wanamaker, department- 
store merchant, art patron, aircraft enthusiast, and 
public citizen, 65. 
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THE BOY WHO WAS SENT TO THE GROCERY 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 

















COMING AND GOING 


By Bronstrup, in the Chronicle (San Francisco) 
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MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


Whatever happens, the Republican elephant and Democratic donkey are both going to get 
it alike as a result of the wet-and-dry question in this presidential campaign. 


By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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TIME TO LEAVE THE STERN GUARDIAN 


SENATOR WaLsH: ‘Oh, Father, dear Father, come home Senator Borah takes care that the Republican Party 
with me now.” stays dry. 


By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Iowa) 
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GOVERNOR SMITH AND THE SOUTH 
‘*This will be interesting.” ‘*Languishing?’”’ 
By Shafer, in the Times-Star (Cincinnati) By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) 























SAHARA LIMITED 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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THE FARMER MEANS BUSINESS 
By Reid, in the Herald (Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


























JUST AS WE FEARED AND STILL HE DOES NOTHING! 
By Darling, in the Herald Tribune © (New York) By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) 
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SOME KINDS OF UNEMPLOYMENT SHOULD WHY NOT GIVE THE COAT TO THE MAN WHEN 
BE INVESTIGATED HE NEEDS IT? 
By Brown, in the Herald Tribune © (New York) By Talburt in the Telegram (New York) 


That unemployment exists is admitted, especially in contrast with conditions during the recent prolonged period of 

prosperity. But the extent of idleness among working men and women has seemed to be more or less a matter of 

opinion. In the Senate, for example, that great debating society, some Democratic leaders say that a serious condition 

of unemployment exists, while certain Republican spokesmen minimize its extent. In the presidential year 1924 pros- 

perity was a principal campaign issue, to Republican advantage; and it is reasonable to suppose that an opposite swing 
of the employment pendulum might work this year to aid the Democrats. 
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IMAGINATION AND REALITY NO REASON TO STOP THE TRAIN 
By Dean, in the News (Dayton, Ohio) By Orr, in the Tribune © (Chicago) 
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,, ae in a Presidential Year 





BY DAVID FRIDAY 








HE discussion of the prospects for 

business in 1928 never gets far these 
days before someone remarks that it is a 
presidential year. This fact will not disturb 
anyone who has taken the trouble to look 
into the history of business during previous 
presidential years. They have been years 
of prosperity more often than of depression. 
The annals of business in the United States 
show that 1872, 1880, 1892, 1900, 1912, 1916 
were all years of rampant prosperity. Only 
1876, 1884, 1896, and 1908 were years of 
downright depression. Of the remaining 
four presidential election years, 1888 showed 
a slight recession from prosperity; 1904 
started with a mild depression which turned 
to revival in the autumn; 1920 started on 
the very crest of the post-war boom and 
ended in depression; 1924 repeated the 
story of 1904. It began with mild de- 
pression and ended with one of the most 
remarkable revivals in our industrial his- 
tory. 

Certainly no student of economic history 
believes that an election has a deciding 
influence upon the state of industry and 
trade. It is only in years like 1896 that 
the political question has an important 
effect upon business. 


This Year No Exception 


But it is true that the industrial situation 
will always be subjected to more critical 
scrutiny in an election year, and that any 
unfavorable elements will be given unusual 
and flamboyant publicity by the party out 
of power. The present year will be no 
exception to this rule. 

The main outlines of the critical analysis 
are already apparent. Most of the dis- 
cussion over the business outlook is being 
crystallized around unemployment, brokers’ 
loans, and profitless prosperity, with farm 
relief as a hold-over from the last campaign. 
Bread lines, speculative inflation, and busi- 
hess failures are the aspects which strike 
many of our economic observers most 


forcibly. These are conditions which the 
American people do not like, and if they 
grow worse as the year progresses, then 1928 
will certainly not go down in our annals as 
one of prosperity. If the year should 
develop into one of downright depression, 
it might lead to interesting political conse- 
quences. 


Industrial Production Lowered 


What, then, is the situation in American 
business at the end of winter; and what is 
likely to develop as the year grows older? 
Last year closed with business at a lower 
ebb than had prevailed during the three 
years previous. Not since November, 1924, 
had the volume of industrial production 
been as low as it was in November and 
December of 1927. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it stood at 99 in each 
of these two months as against 97 in Novem- 
ber, 1924, and ror in December of that year. 
The intervening years stood at the following 
percentages for the full years: 104 in 1925, 
108 in 1926, and 106 in 1927. These 
figures are on the basis of 1923 to 1925 
as 100. 

This represents the output of mines and 
factories. As against a high of 111 to 112 
reached in the autumn of 1926 and in the 
spring of 1927, the two closing months of 
last year showed only 99. The figures are 
corrected for seasonal fluctuation, so that 
the decline cannot be ascribed to the fact 
that the low figures come in the winter 
months. 

Factory employment makes an equally 
bad showing. It is down from a high of 
97 toa low of 89 in December. This is the 
lowest index of employment since the sum- 
mer of 1924. Railroad traffic is low and 
has been for some months. There has been 
actual unemployment in the industrial sec- 
tions of the country. 

This recession is the aspect of the situa- 
tion which undoubtedly gives us most con- 
cern, for production is the basic fact in 
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industry. The stock market may be rising, 
and money may be low, but if production 
is lagging there can be no real prosperity. 
This is the very heart of our business life. 
What are the reasons for the decline in 
productive activity and employment? And 
may this hesitation be expected to vanish 
with the snows of winter? 


A Mild Recession after Prosperity 


It is well to remind ourselves in passing 
that a similar recession in industrial pro- 
duction appeared at the end of 1923. The 
index of production ran off from a high of 
107 in the spring of the year to 96 at the 
close. After a brief revival during the 
opening months of 1924 it again declined 
until it stood at 83 in July of that year. 
Yet 1924 closed with prosperity in full 
swing. Railroads earned slightly more for 
interest, dividends, and surplus than they 
had in the prosperous year 1923;.and the 
earnings of all corporations reporting net 
income were only to per cent. lower than 
in the previous year. Cash dividends paid 
by all corporations were actually $170,000,- 
ooo higher, and dividends received by indi- 
viduals making income-tax reports exceeded 
those of the previous year by $130,000,000. 

The prosperity which began in the au- 
tumn of that year, 1924, carried on foralmost 
three full years. It was maintained until 
the middle of 1927. In the spring of 1926 
the business forecasters thought they dis- 
cerned a coming depression, and they said 
so in stentorian tones. But they were 
wrong. It was another year before even a 
mild recession came. 

For this recent recession which stole upon 
us in the closing months of last year has 
been mild. It stopped far short of the 
decline in the summer of 1924 when meas- 
ured by the volume of industrial output. 
And there has already been an improve- 
ment. December was slightly better than 
November; and January shows the index 
of production at 106. This is the best 
January on record except for last vear, when 
it stood one point higher at 107. The in- 
crease has come largely in steel, automo- 
biles, and farm implements. 

If this improvement continues the av- 
>rage production of 1928 is likely to register 
a new high level for manufactures at least. 
There are reasons for thinking this may 
happen. The business recession of 1927 
was not due to any fundamental malad- 
justments within the business and financial 


structure such as had arisen in 1920 and in 
minor degree in the spring of 1923. Our 
recent prosperity had not bred a crisis. 

There are fairly definite signs which show 
when a period of prosperity has developed 
those unhealthy conditions which in turn 
lead to long periods of depression. These 
signs are: (1) increasing prices and conse- 
quent accumulation of inventories; (2) in- 
creasing costs of production due to rising 
material costs, rising wages, and inefficiency 
of both labor and management; (3) credit 
strain and tight money; (4) lower prices for 
stocks and bonds, so that corporations can- 
not get the capital needed for improve- 
ments and extensions on favorable terms, 
Such conditions lead to lower profits and 
finally to business failures and financial 
stringency. The year 1920 brought a cul- 
mination of all these factors and produced 
the terrific depression of 1921. The year 
1923 brought some of the factors, especially 
higher material prices and a falling bond 
market. As a result, we had the minor 
depression of 1924. 

Few people realize that the wholesale 
prices of non-agricultural commodities, rep- 
resenting the products of mines and manu- 
factures, rose from 155 in the spring of 1922 
to 180 in April, 1923. The index is com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
is based on 1910 to 1914 as 100. These 
prices suffered a decline from 180 to 158 
between the spring of 1923 and July, 1924. 
They remained at that level for four 
months. Bond prices and investment stock 
prices also fell during the spring of 1923. 


Present Stability of Prices 


The recession which came in the summer 
of 1927 was not preceded by any such rise 
of prices as preceded the recession in 1923. 
These same non-agricultural prices rose 
after 1924 but only to 167. That level was 
reached early in 1925. They fell early in 
1926 and got down to a level of about 160, 
where they remained for most of that year. 
At the beginning of 1927 they were falling 
again and continued to do so until they 
reached a level of 151 in April. They are 
still there and have not varied one point 
either above or below that figure for eleven 
months. It is significant that they have 
refused to fall further despite the recession 
in business. Few people realize that this is 
a level four points lower than any reached 
in the depression of 1921-22. 

Clearly, then, the recession of 1927 was 
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not due to rising prices and inflated inven- 
tories. Neither was it brought on by ineffi- 
ciency either of labor or of management. 
This is shown by either of two sets of 
figures. A comparison of the course of 
output in manufactures with that of em- 
ployment and payrolls shows that the 
product per man and per dollar spent has 
been increasing steadily since 1923. 


Production of Factory Factory 
Year Manufactures Employment  Payrolls 
MOQ2 o:c\aisre eed 87 go 89 
O23). 5 sciatic IOI 104 113 
GOA 3 sacsietets 94 95 104 
1 re 105 95 107 
11? Greece 108 96 109 
10.7 ames 106 92 105 


The other set of figures pertains to profits. 
Up to the middle of 1927 these were fully 
maintained at practically the highest levels 
they had ever reached. They remained at 
this high point despite the steady decline 
in prices which had been going on for two 
years. Profits are not high when efficiency 
is declining. It was only the constant 
increase in efficiency that enabled business 
to maintain its profits. 

Nor did we have any signs of credit 
strain. Short-time money in the form of 
bank credit has been abundant and rela- 
tively cheap; and the prices of corporate 
securities have been rising and not falling. 
It has been easy for industries to obtain 
capital for improvement and expansion. 


Recovery in the South 


So prosperity had bred none of the condi- 
tions which bring on a depression. What 
plausible explanation can be put forth, 
then, for the recession of 1927? ‘There was 
a series of events beginning with the col- 
lapse of the Florida real-estate boom, fol- 
lowed by the hurricane in the autumn of 
1926, which helped to explain the hesita- 
tion of industry. More important than 
the Florida situation was a price of 12 cents 
for cotton during the autumn and winter 
of 1926-27. These two situations in the 
South no doubt curtailed demand from 
that section. They were followed by the 
Mississippi flood. After that devastating 
experience, there was a natural slowing up 
of purchases in the South. In addition, 
the Ford factories practically suspended 
production of new cars after May; and 
there was a strike in the bituminous coal- 
fields. All these occurrences, coupled with 
the rapid price decline from the close of 


1926 until April of last year—non-agricul- 
tural prices fell ro points in five months— 
were sufficient to explain the hesitation in 
production which led to the complaint over 
employment and business profits. 

But for this year the picture has changed. 
The prices of industrial products are no 
longer falling, but are showing some incli- 
nation to rise. The South sold its cotton 
at a good price and agricultural prices have 
improved all around. As against a level 
of 142 last June, the prices of farm products 
stood at 154 in January. 


A Rise in Prices 


This price situation gives every indica- 
tion of a general revival in business activity. 
The prices of industrial products reached a 
new low point last April and have resisted 
a further drop ever since. When, in such 
a situation, the prices of farm products 
rise markedly the result is always a revival 
in demand and consequently in production. 
The situation in this respect during the 
past six months is very much like that which 
prevailed in the summer and autumn of 
1924. And that situation marked the be- 
ginning of a distinct revival ushered in by 
increased farm buying. 

There are already signs that such buying 
is under way now. The farm-implements 
industry shows signs of pronounced activ- 
ity. The mail-order business and the sale 
of automobiles are both large in the farm- 
ing areas. This is a situation radically 
different from that of last spring. The 
accumulated demand of the rural areas 
will make itself felt. 

The Mississippi flood area will be en- 
gaged upon reconstruction work and Florida 
has gone far on the road to normal activity 
once more. The automobile public has 
seen the new models and has entered upon 
a period of active buying. Steel produc- 
tion is decidedly higher; and the volume 
of construction contracts for February and 
for the first two months of this year shows 
a marked advance over twelve months ago. 

These facts point to the conclusion that 
the recession of 1927 has come to an end. 
The year 1928 gives promise of a high 
volume of productive output, and this in 
turn indicates an increased volume of rail- 
way traffic. As against the index of in- 
dustrial production of 108 for 1926, this 
year should attain about rro. 

The resumption of full industrial activ- 
ity will remove the problem of unemploy- 
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ment from the field of discussion in the 
course of afew months. There is much un- 
certainty as to the exact amount of unem- 
ployment which has manifested itself during 
this last winter. Unfortunately, we have 
no complete statistics. The wide variation 
in the estimates of the number of unem- 
ployed in 1921 shows how unreliable and 
inadequate is our information with respect 
to people out of work. Certainly the esti- 
mate of 4,000,000, which has been put 
forth, is far too high. About the only ac- 
curate figures that we have are those for 
identical manufacturing establishments. 
These are collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In addition, we have exact 
figures for the railroads. 

The great decline was in manufactures. 
Since these figures are for identical estab- 
lishments from year to year, they make 
little allowance for new industries. It is 
quite natural that with the increase in the 
efficiency of machinery and of labor, the 
number of people employed in the older 
lines will increase much less rapidly than 
output, and may even decrease. At the 
same time that this is going on, new in- 
dustries are springing up and absorbing 
large numbers of laborers. Naturally, 
these are not included in the identical 
establishments for which employment is 
compared over a series of years. 


How Many Unemployed Have We? 


The city of Baltimore has just completed 
a house-to-house canvass in an effort to 
determine the percentage of unemployed. 
The results show less than 5 per cent. out 
of work. Baltimore is one of the cities 
which has been hard hit by the recession 
of the past winter. If this is at all typical, 
then the total number of unemployed can 
hardly exceed 1,500,000. 

Employment figures based upon the 
comparison of identical establishments not 
only fail to take into consideration the new 
manufacturing industries, but they over- 
look entirely that whole section of business 
which has developed, not for the production 
of more things, but rather to help us enjoy 
the ever-increasing number of possessions 
which we own. 

It may take fewer people than ever to 
build 4,000,000 automobiles annually, but 
the number of cars in use is increasing 
steadily and it takes more and more men 
to provide oil and fuel for them, to render 
garage services, and to operate the hotels 


and restaurants which serve the American 
touring public. 

Not only have the American people 
more things to enjoy which require the 
codperation of others, but the increase in 
our industrial efficiency of the last dozen 
years has given us larger personal incomes 
and more leisure. Asa result, we have had 
a great increase in the number of students at 
high schools and colleges. Practically all 
of these students are of an age at which 
they might be gainfully employed. They 
certainly cannot be counted in the ranks 
of the unemployed and they must be taught. 
When one looks at the figures of industrial 
employment in manufacturing plants and 
observes that there has been no increase in 
the workers, the question naturally occurs 
as to what has become of the growth of 
population. The answer is that they are, 
to a large extent, in our educational insti- 
tutions, either as pupils or as teachers. 


Steps to Be Taken 


What our increasing industrial efficiency 
has brought us is a shift in the direction of 
employment rather than a great increase 
in unemployment. Doubtless, the prob- 
lem of the unemployed will be with us 
much more frequently in the next five years 
than in the last five. This is always true 
in periods of rapidly advancing industrial 
technique and declining prices. It is alto- 
gether likely that we will gradually return 
to the pre-war situation in this respect un- 
less we face the problem and take steps to 
develop some methods of coping with the 
situation in an adequate manner. It is 
the most difficult problem which confronts 
modern industrial society. America has 
taught the world much that is new in the 
field of industrial method, in the economy 
of high wages, and in the possibility for 
shorter hours. We ought to find it possible 
to make a distinct contribution to this dis- 
tressing problem of unemployment when it 
emerges once more. Any young states- 
man who wishes to devote himself to a 
worth-while problem can do no better than 
to take this one. For the remainder of this 
presidential year it is not likely to cause 
anyone serious inconvenience or embarrass- 
ment. 

‘“Profitless prosperity” is a new phrase 
which we have coined during this past year. 
Even if production does réach a new high 
level, will profits be good? Or will it be 
necessary to sell the product at a price 
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which leaves no adequate return after costs 
and taxes are paid? This complaint of 
large volume at low prices and inadequate 
profits has been with us for some years. 
The course of prices for non-agricultural 
commodities has been steadily downward 
from 171 in 1923 to 152 in 1927, with an 
interruption in 1925-26. 


Must Profits Fall? 


It is easy to jump at the conclusion that 
profits must fall as a result of this declining 
price tendency. Yet the facts of corporate 
profits as reported to the Treasury for in- 
come-tax purposes show that prices are not 
the dominant factor in the determination 
of profits. If the profits and losses of all 
corporations be taken before deducting 
depreciation and depletion, and before 
federal income taxes, the results since 1922 
are as follows: 


1 (117 ea ey eg iar a Ro ee Se $7,059,000,000 
ROA vis (cen ved srt Rae ence foe eeatih es 9,424,000,000 
1 (7 ee eae Pe Tee a ee eee 8,549,000,000 
BOS os 2hsia as on acoteted hie oe eae 10,950,000,000 
1926 a erecweimkmroraceamistacoerncecere aoa I1,500,000,000 
0) eee e eta eae aeey era 10, 500,000,000 


Of these figures 1926 and 1927 are estimated. 

It is clear that profits fluctuate much less 
than prices. For business, taken as a 
whole, the variations in volume of output 
and business activity have a closer relation 
to profits than do price changes. 

Of even greater importance than the 
volume of total profits is the amount avail- 
able for dividends. The dividends paid 
by all corporations, after deducting those 
paid to other corporations, have grown 
steadily from $2,633,000,000 in 1922 to 
$5,000,000,000 in 1927. They have been 
larger in each of the intervening years than 
they were in the previous year. The divi- 
dends of 1922 were not abnormally small. 
Only in two other years had the dividends 
reported by individuals been larger. 

The statement made by the president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
that 4o per cent. of the corporations re- 
ported deficits in 1925 is true. But it 
was just as true of any of the years from 
1920 0n. This is a natural result of compe- 
tition in a period of rapid improvement 
in manufacturing and merchandising meth- 
ods. It is one of the prices of progress 
that the laggards should suffer losses. 
But for business, as a whole, profits have 
been maintained. If output is large in 
1928 business profits will likewise be high. 


A final factor which is disturbing some 
people is the financial situation with respect 
to gold exports, brokers’ loans, and the 
security markets. There is considerable 
likelihood that we shall export at least 
$200,000,000 of gold to France. The total 
exports of gold during the twelve months 
ending June 30, this year, may well amount 
to as much as $500,000,000. This would 
increase the earning assets of the Federal 
Reserve banks by an amount equal to the 
outflow of the yellow metal. While such 
an operation would tighten the money 
market temporarily, and would cause some 
uncertainty and hesitation in the financial 
community, there is no reason to believe 
that it would have any serious consequences 
of a permanent sort. Our Federal Reserve 
system immunized the gold as it came into 
the country, and sound policy will dictate 
that they should offset its outflow in such 
manner as to keep our money markets on 
an even keel. Nevertheless, such a move- 
ment will lead to some passing stiffening in 
money rates. 

Brokers’ loans have reached a new high 
level since the first of this year. They have 
advanced at an amazing rate since last 
August, because those who were carrying 
stocks at banks or who owned them out- 
right had thought securities high and sold 
them to the customers of brokerage houses. 
As this is being written, the loans of New 
York banks for their own account are 
actually below the level at which they stood 
six months ago. Loans by all others than 
banks, are at a new high level, but that is 
not a matter which is in the control of the 
banking system. 


A Coming Rise in Stocks 


The month of March, too, witnessed 
a violent advance in the security market, 
due primarily to the fact that many people 
who had sold their stocks during the closing 
months of last year and the first month of 
this year, and others who had sold stocks 
“short,” have turned out to be wrong with 
respect to the prices which the public is 
willing to pay for many of these stocks. 

It would not be surprising if the month of 
April witnessed some recession in specula- 
tive activity and in security price levels. 
But if what has been said here concerning 
the outlook for business activity, profits 
and dividends, turns out to be correct, good 
stocks will certainly be higher within the 
next twelve months. 

















Dey Tom Walsh 





BY WILLIAM HARD 








OM WALSH of Montana— But wait 
a minute! His name’s not Walsh. It’s 
Welsh. 

I mean, that’s the way it’s pronounced. 
Back in Two Rivers, Wisconsin, where 
Walsh was born and where his father was 
a woodsman and a hewer of trees, nobody 
ever called the family “Walsh.” Every- 
body said ‘‘ Welsh,” including the family 
itself. The Senator so pronounces it now. 
The ‘“‘a” in “‘Walsh”’ has the same sound, 
says the Senator, as the “a” in “any.” 

If the head of the California delegation in 
the Democratic National Convention next 
June at Houston wants really to please the 
Senator, he will say: ‘“‘Twenty-six votes for 
Welsh.” 

Having now learned what the man’s 
name really is, we may proceed with the 
man. He is an extraordinary example of 
the high-temperature and effectiveness of 
the American melting pot. It would not 
occur to anyone who met him casually, 
without catching his Irish name, to think 
of Senator Walsh in association with any 
European origin whatsoever. He seems 
simply a Western American of the straight- 
laced dry contingent. 


Americanism and Tolerance 


Yet both of his parents were foreigners. 
His father was born in Ireland, in County 
Armagh. His mother was born in Ireland, 
in County Mayo. They met in the United 
States, and were married in Wisconsin. 
They lived on a little farm just outside the 
limits of Two Rivers. In their community 
there were many nationalities, many re- 
ligious faiths. In the social mingling of 
them all there was only one solvent: Amer- 
icanism and tolerance. It worked upon 
young Tom Walsh. 

He grew up without feeling that either 
his race or his religion put him in any atti- 
tude of defense toward other people. He 
acquired no self-consciousness whatsoever 
of Irishness or of Catholicism. One does 
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not go away from him saying, “Here is an 
Irish American; and here is a Catholic.” 
One goes away feeling only ‘Here is a 
Westerner; and here is a man who happens 
to be quite religious.” 

Just one outstanding trait of his Irish 
descent he conspicuously retains and dis- 
plays. I beg the pardon of all buoyant and 
ebullient and convulsingly amusing Irish- 
men, like Joe Tumulty, for saying what it is. 
It is the Senator’s preternatural and unut- 
terable solemnity. 


A Solemn Trishman 


The streak of solemnity in Ireland, 
whether it exists there broadly or exists 
narrowly, exists most emphatically. Charles 
Parnell had it. Lord Kitchener had it. 
Griffith, the founder of Sinn Fein, had it. 
De Valera has it. President Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State has it very considerably. 

Walsh is not quite so solemn as Griffith, 
but he is certainly more so than any states- 
man in Washington who derives his descent 
from the British Isles. The British Em- 
bassy here reeks with jokes. The White 
House, inhabited by a family of English 
descent, is infested with sly and covert 
humorous hits at the absurdities of politics. 
Tom Walsh is an example to such people. 
He is an antidote to such lightness. No 
cynical jest, no paradox, no fling at any 
of the ridiculous contradictions of life, ever 
passes his lips. He demonstrates to us 
all over again that a solemn Irishman is 
God’s most solemn creation. Walsh takes 
life not as a quizzical and baffling challenge, 
but as a straight march toward manifest 
duty, unbewildered by laughter. 

He quite unnecessarily fortified this 
temper by starting his working life as 
a school-teacher. He began teaching school 
in Two Rivers at the age of sixteen. While 
teaching, he proceeded to take examinations 
for ‘‘teacher’s certificates” of various 
mounting grades, county and State. By 
the time he was twenty-one, while still 
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teaching, he had gained a State certificate 
entitling him to teach anywhere in Wis- 
consin for life, and he had done all the basic 
reading and studyi ing of a graduate from the 
State University. In other words, he 
drudged, and he has drudged ever since. 
To solemnity, and to drudgery, now add 
austerity. This rollicking Irishman does 
not consume liquors. He does not smoke. 
He does not chew tobacco or gum. He 
does not drink coffee or tea. His in- 
toxicant is milk; and on milk he gets as 
far toward social orgies 


have been a corporation headquarters, be- 
came a labor headquarters. It became a 
drafting-room for labor legislation. Was 
Walsh, then, headed toward wearing the 
collar of the wage-earners and of the farm- 
ers instead of the collar of the capitalists? 
Not at all. 

In 1920, as a United States Senator, in 
the midst of a rattling and crashing hail- 
storm of protests and threats from the rail- 
road trade unions, he voted for the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Law. In 1926, 

in the midst of similar 





as a game of bridge, in 
thenon-gambling, smart, 
but rigidly respectable, 
element of the Capital 
City, or a game of con- 
templative golf with three 
fellow-Mandarins from 
the Senate. But no far- 
ther. 

For such a man there 
was only one ultimate 
career—the one fore- 
shadowed for him by 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
when they declared that: 


The law is the embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 





Still teaching school, 





coercive efforts by multi- 
tudes of farmers, he 
again braved the radical 
weather and voted “‘no” 
on the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. 

You can not make 
Tom Walsh wear any 
collar except his own, 
and you can not make 
him hide under any um- 
brella in any downpour 
of alleged popular de- 
mand. He is the tool 
neither of money nor of 
mob. He worships 
neither the counting- 
house nor the count of 
heads in polling-booths. 








and without ever having 
set foot within a college 
or university, young Walsh applied for ad- 
mission to the Law School of the University 
of Wisconsin. Such had been his industry 
in the private reading of the principles of 
the law that he was forthwith admitted, not 
merely to that Law School, but to its senior 
year of preparation for the Bar. 

Admitted to the Bar, young Walsh mi- 
grated westward. He tarried a few years 
in the Territory of Dakota. In 1890 he 
settled permanently in Montana, and was 
presently trying cases for Montana’s indus- 
trially and politically dominant corporation 
—the Anaconda Copper Company. 

Anaconda asked him to become its 
general counsel. He made then—I believe 
—his life’s greatest decision. He refused the 
offer. His idea was that he would not be 
in the service of any one client. He would 
be in the service of the law. He would try 
cases on behalf of the Anaconda. He would 
try cases against the Anaconda. He did. 

‘He tried many cases against the Ana- 
conda; and his office in Helena, which might 
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Defeat would be nothing 
to him in comparison 
with neglect of duty. He has sworn to be 
a Senator of the United States and to guard 
the interests of the nation as a whole. He 
has taken his oath to the Constitution. 
He fears the wrath of God a whole lot more 
than he fears the wrath of the people. 
Tom Walsh’s religion—which is not mine— 
is his own private affair. I mention only 
its outward resuits in him. You can not 
much scare a man in this world whose 
ultimate values are in another. 

Not a demagogue any more than mouth- 
piece of wealth, then, Walsh nevertheless 
(because of his dealings with labor) was 
ardently opposed by the Anaconda Copper 
Company when first he sought a United 
States Senatorship from Montana; and he 
was defeated. Two years later, in 1913, 
after the passage of a law permitting the 
nominating of Senators in State party con- 
ventions, he was elected to the Senate by 
a unanimous vote of all members (Demo- 
cratic and Republican) of both houses of 
the Montana legislature. 
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There followed for him in the Senate 
a whole decade of obscurity. In 1923 his 
friends gathered about him to urge him to 
hire a publicity man to get the words 
Walsh of Montana into the newspapers 
upon occasion. 

It had advantaged him little or nothing 
that he had made the deepest and most 
learned Democratic surgical reports and 
orations upon the inward workings of 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations 
Covenant, as it lay on its bed on the Senate 
floor. It had advantaged him little or noth- 
ing when, in defiance of party ties, he had 
elaborately and crushingly demonstrated 
the unconstitutionalities and illegalities of 
the ‘“‘Red Raids” of his fellow-Democrat, 
Attorney-General Palmer. Asan expounder 
of the Constitution, as a delver into the 
legal roots of things, as an easy climber to 
the top-most twigs of almost invisible legal 
niceties, he had abundantly proved that 
he had no superior in the Senate. 


Taking the Lid Off Teapot Dome 


The reporters saw nothing dramatic in 
him except a mustache which depended 
from the ends of his upper lip to the sides 
of his chin, like trailing mosses on a sad 
swamp pine. When he took the scissors 
and abridged that mustache, the reporters 
saw nothing in him to write about at all. 

To the friends who wanted him to hire a 
publicity man he explained, in his low and 
sometimes rather halting voice, and in his 
most exact and pedantic manner, that the 
statutory limitations upon campaign ex- 
penditures would not permit it. They 
retreated appalled, and left him to die 
with the medieval prayer upon his lips, 
“Oh, God, give it to me to be unknown.” 

Then the Interior Department sent up 
to Capitol Hill a dray-load of documents, 
dealing with leases made by the Federal 
Government to private parties on public 
lands called Elk Hills and Teapot Dome. 
Everybody knows the rest: fame to the 
uttermost reaches of the world for the hum- 
drum, legalistic, wood-sawing son of the 
wood-chopper of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

But why? Because of his very hum- 
drumness; and because in addition to being 
as sharp as a needle in the law, he is in 
work as dull as the fall of a hammer on a 
drill. Only he, in all official Washington, 
would have spent month after month drill- 
ing down through dry layer after dry layer 
in that dray-load of documents, till at the 


bottom of a shaft of ten thousand feet of 
dryness he struck drama. It was drud- 
gery—six months of drudgery—on top of 
sixty-four years of it—that changed Tom 
Walsh from a Revised Statutes foot-note 
to a front-page newspaper thriller. 


As a Dry Candidate 


Our Prohibitionists will now get him 
many delegates for the presidential nomi- 
nation in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, on the ground that during all the 
years when he was steadily dry as dust he 
was also Volsteadily dry as a bone. He 
had good Catholic company in Montana 
in being a Prohibitionist. The Catholic 
Bishop J. P. Carroll of Helena was a Pro- 
hibitionist. The Catholic Bishop M. C. 
Lenihan of Great Falls was a Prohibitionist. 

It annoys Walsh exceedingly that any- 
body should think that there is any dis- 
crepancy between Catholic Dogma and 
Prohibition. On the other hand, it also 
annoys him exceedingly that, after fulfiling 
the réle of one who drives money-changers 
from the Temple, he should find himself 
impressed into the réle of one who drives a 
watering-cart. 

His great moment was not when he helped 
to word the Eighteenth Amendment. His 
great moment was when he took his one- 
time hospitable host, his fellow-Wisconsin- 
ian, his fellow-Irishman, his fellow-Demo- 
crat, his fellow-Catholic, Edward L. Doheny, 
and shook out of him the little black bag 
that had carried corruption into the sanctu- 
ary of the Republic. Not Brutus, handing 
his son over to the lictors, was more inex- 
orable than Walsh. 


A Lovable Man 


Can one love such celestial virtues? 
Can one love Walsh? 

Unconvivial he is not unsocial. Given to 
laborious days, he is contentedly capable of 
leisurely evenings. Unlike Borah, he will 
readily dine out. Unlike many statesmen, 
he will listen to others unassumingly and 
unassertingly. He does not cry his great- 
ness. It remains an austere greatness to- 
ward which one does not become familiar. 
It becomes an indulgent greatness in the 
presence of which one is easy and comfort- 
able. Devoid of witticisms, he is all smiles 
for the witticisms of his companions. Does 
one love Walsh? The thing goes deeper 
and higher. One loves what this man so 
magnificently—and then so modestly—s. 
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Fie Pont: 


A Story of 


Industrial Genius 





BY MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 








N A COUNTRY for the most part too 
young for traditions, the du Pont family 

has been for generations important in 
American business history. For 125 years 
without a break eight members of this 
family of French extraction have held the 
chief executive post of the du Pont Com- 
pany. And now, when the influence of 
families on our economic life is waning, 
this one is at the flood-tide of its vast 
power. 

Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, a political refu- 
gee from Nemours, France, where he had 
been a chemist in the Government powder 
works, opened a powder plant on the 
Brandywine in 1802, while Thomas Jefferson 
was President of the United States. The du 
Pont name thus became associated with gun- 
powder 68 years before Rockefeller became 
identified with oil, 86 years before Frick or 
Carnegie entered the steel industry, 90 years 
before Ford began to tinker with automo- 
biles. and r14 years before the Van Swerin- 
gens acquired their first stake in railroads. 

The du Ponts 


formation, begun a quarter of a century ago, 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany from a powder company into a pro- 
ducer of chemical munitions of peace has 
been a magnificent achievement. 


A Profitable Investment in General Motors 


The creative power of du Pont capital 
and directive genius in outside investments 
has been equally arresting to observers of 
the American business scene. The most 
spectacular of these by-products has been 
the investment of the du Pont Company in 
shares of the General Motors Corporation. 
After ten years, the du Pont Company is 
realizing 100 per cent. annual dividends.on 
its original General Motors investment. 
Not bad in a period when the wages on 
capital generally are falling! 

On June 15, 1927, the du Pont Company 
announced a further investment, this time 
a temporary one, however, in 114,000 
shares of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. At the time of the announcement, the 

present Steel shares 





have been conspicu- 
ously successful in 
transforming their 
swords into plow- 
shares. During the 
Great War, the du 
Pont Company dis- 
tinguished itself by 
the amazing rapidity 
with which it ex- 
panded its output of 
military powder, but 
its record since the 
war has shown that 
the same industrial 
skill and managerial 








were quoted about 
$120 a share in the 
open market. They 
have since sold as 
high as $160.50 a 
share. Public knowl- 
edge of the du Pont 
commitment, after 
their alchemy in 
General Motors, 
stimulated specula- 
tive buying of Steel 
shares. Laier, it 
was disclosed that 
members of the du 
Pont family, as in- 








venturesomeness can 
find profitable em- 
ployment in the arts 
ot peace. The trans- 


THE FIRST OFFICE OF E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO. 
At the powder plant started in 1802 on Brandywine 
Creek, near Wilmington, Delaware. 


dividuals, had made 
a speculative invest- 
ment in shares of 
United States Rub- 
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ber, and the financial district immediately 
began a search for hidden assets and 
undisclosed earning power in the great 
rubber company. 


Three Brothers in Present Control 


Who are the leaders of the present gen- 
eration of du Ponts? What are their ideals 
and their methods? What is their social 
philosophy? By what tests do they judge 
the future of outside investments? What 
is their attitude toward labor, and toward 
their associates in management? What 
unites the present du Ponts to the family 
tradition of the past? 

Three sons of the late Lammot du Pont 
hold key executive posts in the du Pont 
Company, and the eldest of these, Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, the head of his branch of 
the family, is also chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Lammot du Pont, the youngest of 
the three brothers, is president of the du 
Pont Company, and a director and member 
of the finance committee of the General 
Motors Corporation. Irénée du Pont, the 
middle brother, who, like Pierre, formerly 
held the presidential office in the du Pont 
Company, is now chairman of the finance 
committee and vice-chairman of the board 
of directors. The three brothers received 
engineering training at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston. 

This branch of the family is now domi- 
nant, and its operations are popularly 
known as the activities of the du Ponts. 
In 1902, when he was 32 years old, Pierre du 
Pont, who inherited only $50,000 from his 
father, got control of the company in associ- 
ation with Senator T. Coleman du Pont, 
a first cousin, who was then 39, and Alfred 
I. du Pont, a cousin from another branch 
of the family, who was 38. At this time, 
on the raoth anniversary of the business, 
the du Pont hold on the company was at 
low ebb, and the long family tradition 

. seemed destined to be broken. The younger 
men formed a New Jersey corporation, 
since supplanted by a Delaware company, 
to succeed the old partnership. 


Senator du Pont’s Connection 


From 1902 to 1915, Senator du Pont was 
the outstanding personality in the affairs 
of the company. He, however, is extraordi- 
narily restless and ambitious. Having 
attained his objectives in the du Pont Com- 
pany, he announced that he was ready to 
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sell out. He first offered his shares to the 
company, with a string attached providing 
that the shares should ultimately ke resold 
to executives, but at the time the directors 
saw fit to reject the offer. Later a group 
headed by Pierre S. du Pont arranged to 
buy the block of stock as individuals at a 
price which then seemed high, but which 
recent quotations make seem extremely 
cheap. Later Alfred I. du Pont charged 
fraud and deception, and tried to upset the 
transaction, asserting that the shares should 
have been acquired by the company, and 
not by individuals. Bitter litigation, smack- 
ing of internecine legal warfare, lasted in 
the Federal courts for three years, but 
finally Pierre du Pont’s position was vindi- 
cated by the U. S. Supreme Court. Since 
the break, Alfred I. du Pont, though 
continuing his large financial interest in 
the company, has not participated actively 
in management. Moreover, since selling 
out, Senator du Pont, though friendly, 
has found other outlets for his energy and 
wealth—in politics, in the hotel business, 
and in widely scattered exploitations. 

Four of the eight du Ponts who had 
served as president of the company were 
alive on its recent 125th anniversary. 

In attempting to reveal the formula which 
has made the $80,000 of assets of the year 
1810 now worth $308,000,000, General T. 
Coleman du Pont gave this interpretation 
of the success of the du Pont company: 

“T claim to be one of the oldest employees 
of the company, as I began as its agent in 
western Kentucky in 1884 or 1885. I be- 
came actively associated with the direction 
of its affairs in 1902, just before its one 
hundredth anniversary. 


Efficiency Rather than Favoritism 


“The men who took hold with me in 
March of that year reorganized a company 
that for a century had stood for integrity 
and fair dealing in American business. Its 
development had been chiefly due to the 
forming of companies in all localities where 
business had been stimulated by a corre- 
sponding development of the nation itself. 
The new problem then was to bring some 
133 separate companies into one organl- 
zation; to hold that organization as more 
important than any individual in it; and to 
continue to recognize honesty, ability, effi- 
ciency and loyalty as the prime requisites 
for advancement within its borders. 

“As an example of the growth that fol- 
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LAMMOT DU PONT 
1926- 


THE EIGHT DU PONTS WHO HAVE SERVED AS PRESIDENT OF THE COMPANY 
DURING ITS ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


The three men in the bottom row are brothers, and are all at present actively identified with the 


business. Senator T. Coleman du Pont is their cousin. 


It was while he was President that the 


company began to take on its present proportions. 
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lowed this consolidation and reorganization, 
when I joined the company there were seven 
employes in the main office. When I re- 
signed, there were about twenty-five hun- 
dred. To-day, the company, including its 
controlled organizations, is the largest in 
the world. 

“And so long as organization is para- 
mount and all positions are won by honesty, 
ability and efficiency, rather than by seni- 
ority or favoritism, no stockholder need 
worry for the future of the company.” 

It was T. Coleman du Pont who gave the 
du Pont Company the aspects of a giant 
corporation. So effectively did he move in 
this direction that he excited the antago- 
nism of the Federal Government, which, act- 
ing under the anti-trust laws, forced a 
dissolution in 1913. The du Pont Company 
was segregated into the present du Pont 
Company, the Atlas Powder Company, and 
Hercules Powder Company. Like the dis- 
solved Standard Oil trust, each of the com- 
ponent parts of the du Pont Company has 
moved on toward greater prosperity, but 
the division which kept the du Pont name 
and the active du Ponts as managers, has 
advanced at a far greater pace. 

The du Ponts stress organization, rather 
than individuals. In his comment on du 
Pont policy, Lammot du Pont, now presi- 
dent, emphasized the contributions of the 
fifty leading men in the company, saying: 

“One hundred twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous successful business life is unusual, 
so unusual as to frequently raise the ques- 
tion: How has it been done? Common 
honesty and business fairness are among the 
obvious essentials for extended corporate 
life and ‘owner management’ is still another 
requirement not so generally recognized, but 
these are common to many business organi- 
zations that do not long survive. 


Management from Within 


“Du Pont has always trained its own 
management. Its reorganizations have been 
numerous, but always from the inside, being 
brought about and led by men of long ex- 
perience with the business or in close family 
or business association with the former 
management. Thus, each succeeding man- 
agement has been familiar with the preced- 
ing policies and has been in a position to 
guide the business safely and make only 
such changes as were clearly desirable. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the fifty 
individuals who might to-day be considered 
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the leading men in the du Pont Company 
have an average of 21 years’ service with the 
company and its predecessors. If there is 
anything in the theory of self-trained man- 
agement, this augurs well for the future.” 

Irénée du Pont, a scholar and a gentleman 
—in manner as plain and unassuming a 
man as I have ever met-—said: 

“Pride in past achievements is foolish 
unless it leads to greater effort in the present 
to accomplish greater things in the future. 

“The du Pont Company has a history 
to be proud of. Men of the du Pont Com- 
pany would not be human if they didn’t 
take pride in the results, but let it not bea 
foolish pride. Rather, let it be a stimulus 
to produce in the future greater things than 
were produced in the past. 

“As one of the older men I am entitled to 
give advice. It is that, in attacking any 
problem, you first seek such information 
pertinent to the question as may be had in 
a reasonable time; decide from it what you 
are going to do; then do not be distracted 
from accomplishing your object unless you 
find that either your information or reasoning 
was erroneous.” 


The General Motors Corporation 


The du Ponts are ever ready to admit 
that all the brains of the enterprise are not 
in the heads of members of the du Pont 
family. After the du Pont group became 
dominant in General Motors, it extended 
its profit-sharing ideas to the eighty leading 
executives in General Motors, and _inci- 
dentally its plan has made fortunes for them 
all. It is difficult to isolate the achievements 
of the non-du Ponts in the company, for the 
enterprise prides itself in having developed 
or obtained from the outside leading au- 
thorities in all branches of the business of 
applied chemistry. Perhaps no outsider has 
contributed more than John J. Raskob, one 
time stenographer to Pierre S. du Pont 
and the man responsible for the du Pont 
investment in General Motors. Mr. Raskob 
rose in the du Pont Company, through the 
accounting department and _ treasurer’s 
office. He now occupies the position of vice- 
president of both the du Pont Company and 
General Motors, and, as chairman of the 
finance committee of General Motors, is 
chief financial officer of the company and 
father of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, which fosters the instalment 
plan. Mr. Raskob was the first of the du 
Pont group to sense the possibilities of the 
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automobile industry and the sales stimulat- 
ing quality of the partial payment plan as 
applied to transactions in automobiles. The 
extent to which Mr. Raskob has benefited 
in worldly goods from his rare financial 
acumen was recently indicated by the 
announcement that he had pledged $1,000,- 
ooo for the advancement of education in 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Wilmington. 


Industrial Chemistry 


Ever since the company began in the ’80s 
to make smokeless powder, it has been 
immersed in the practical problems of 
industrial chemistry. Instead of hitching 
its wagon to a star—a dangerous policy for 
those bent on material rewards—the du 
Pont family has consciously hitched its 
wagon to chemical research, and the growth 
of the company has been in large measure 
the result of the discovery of new secrets 
by chemists throughout the world. The 
war broke off relations with Germany, which 
was supreme in research, and stimulated 
the du Pont Company, in common with 
other great American companies, to embark 
more energetically on independent research 
activities by means of which new secrets 
are shaken from the bush of hitherto undis- 
closed possibilities. 

The du Pont Company at its home office 
at Wilmington spends $2,000,000 a year on 
research under the direction of Dr. Charles 
M.A. Stine, chemical director of the du Pont 
Company. Incidentally, powder is no longer 














MR. JOHN J. RASKOB 


Who is responsible for the du Pont investment in Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Mr. Raskob is now vice- 
president of both companies. 


made in Wilmington, but at decentralized 
points throughout the country near the 
avenues of consumption. 

“Tf the nineteenth century was known as 
the age of iron and steel and machinery,” 
Dr. Stine told me, “‘the twentieth will be 
known as the age of applied science. We 
are just now at the threshold of progress 

based on practical re- 








search. 

“To some extent, inven- 
tions are becoming less 
accidental. Some new 
products are definitely 
planned and worked out 
in the laboratory to meet 
aneed. Duco is that type 
of product. The automo- 
bile industry sensed a need 
for a finish which would 
dry quickly and retain its 
luster, and called upon the 
chemical industry to de- 
velop such a product. 

“Tn our own research 
laboratory, we are all open 
to new ideas from out- 
siders. It is fatal to be 
prejudiced in favor of our 








DR. CHARLES M. A. STINE, CHEMICAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
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own intellectual children. 
“Research, which turns 
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up néw facts, sometimes renders new plants 
obsolete before they have been completed. 

“Many synthetic drugs are handled with 
a greater degree of assurance as to the 
result than the natural products for which 
they substitute; toilet articles made from 
plasticized nitrocellulose give us an ivory 
that does not crack and turn yellow, as 
natural ivory does; the tortoise shell of 
the scientist’s laboratory is better than the 
tortoise shell from the turtle’s back; the 
coated textiles with which the seat of your 
automobile or its top may be covered are 
often much better adapted to serve the pur- 
poses for which they are intended than the 
tanned hide of a cow would be.” 

The du Ponts, in focusing on the science 
of chemistry, have never lost sight of the 
chemistry of human nature. They have long 
known that the fountains and springs of hu- 
man enterprise are closely identified with 
self interest. Accordingly, they rarely im- 
portuned their fellow executives or manual 
workers to toil simply for the glory of the 
House of du Pont. They asked their stafi 
to work for themselves and for their own 
families. The du Pont policy has been to 
reward liberally the men who have been 
primarily responsible for the success of the 
company—especially the men in the upper 
brackets—through stock ownership and 
bonuses. Ninety per cent. of the executives 
have been promoted from the ranks. 


Sharing Profits with the Personnel 


The du Ponts encourage humbler workers, 
with the aid of the company, to acquire in- 
come-producing property, and they were 
especially generous in dividing rewards with 
the executives whom they felt were mainly 
responsible for the success of the company— 
achieving what Lammot du Pont has re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ownership management.” Such 
liberal policies have in relations with 
ordinary employees tended to obviate labor 
troubles and strikes, and in connection with 
major executives have reduced the turnover 
which is the bane of many other companies. 

The du Ponts feel that their notion of 
“ownership management” has been a de- 
cisive factor in their accomplishments. It 
is more than that. The du Pont plan is an 
attempt to modify the dehumanizing ten- 
dency incidental to the drift of American 
business into the hands of gigantic cor- 
porations. 

Lammot du Pont, explaining the philos- 
ophy behind the profit-sharing plan, said: 
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“In the company, where problems and ° 
operations are so diversified, where capital 
must be employed and divisions operated 
in the best interest of the corporation as a 
whole, as against any separate part or divi- 
sion, it is especially important to find, 
develop and retain men who are capable of 
assuming great responsibilities in the im- 
portant executive positions. Not only 
is it necessary that these executives be 
capable of handling efficiently the immedi- 
ate problems of their respective positions 
and divisions, but also it is essential that 
they view broadly and understand and 
carry out all policies necessary to coordinate 
the various ramifications of the company 
as a whole. 


How the Profit-Sharing Plan Works 


“Tn order that those men in the organiza- 
tion who have proven themselves qualified 
to occupy these important managerial posts 
may have a distinct mutuality of interest 
with other stockholders in the continued 
progress and welfare of the company, a plan, 
known as the ‘Executives Trust Fund’ was 
adopted, to afford those men an opportunity 
to acquire a holding in the common stock 
of the company. This plan became opera- 
tive January 1, 1927, and may be briefly 
epitomized as follows: 

“Varying amounts of the non par value 
common stock of the company were sold at 
cost to a list of eligible employees. This list 
will probably be added to from time to time. 
The company received in payment, interest- 
bearing notes due seven to ten years hence, 
with the stock so purchased deposited as 
security for the payment of the notes. 
Simultaneously, the company instituted 
individual trust funds into which contri- 
butions will flow from dividends on the stock 
purchased by the employees and from 
bonuses awarded for meritorious service. 

To encourage the rank and file of em- 
ployes to acquire income producing property 
and to remain loyal to the company, the 
company annually offers to workers earning 
$5,000 a year or less an opportunity to 
subscribe on the partial payment plan up 
to ten shares of 6 per cent. debenture stock, 
on which an extra dividend of $3 a share is 
paid annually for five years as a special 
distribution to employees. 

In the war period from 1915 to 1919, the 
gross capital employed by the company 
increased from $83,432,000 to $308,846,000, 
or 270 per cent. Moreover, $140,983,000 
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was distributed to stockholders. The gross 
business during the war period, including 
construction work, reached $1,049,000,000. 
These figures indicate that Germany was 
beaten at Wilmington as well as at Chateau 
Thierry and Belleau Woods. The du Pont 
Company expanded its facilities with re- 
markable celerity to take care of the Allied 
orders for munitions, spending $220,000,000 
for construction, which was charged off 
against the cost of war orders. 


Expansion in the War Period 


The du Pont Company produced 1,466,- 
761,219 pounds of military explosives of all 
kinds for the United States and the Allied 
nations. Two-fifths of the Allied munitions 
came from the du Pont enterprises. The 
number of men employed in the military 
factories rose from 5,300 to 47,914. Before 
the war only 5 per cent. of the company’s 
income came from milltary powder, which 
was sold to the American government. The 
chief activity before 1914 was in making 
explosives for tunneling mountains, for 
extracting minerals from the mines, and 
other varied purposes of an advancing in- 
dustrial civilization. 

The great war profits to the company 
came primarily from the large volume of 
activity. Although the company fixed 
prices which enabled it to proceed with 
maximum speed, the first price scale was 
not more than 25 per cent. above the rate 
applying to foreign orders in pre-war times. 

By 1917 and 1918, the company was able 
to sell military cannon powder at ro per 
cent. less than the pre-war scale. The com- 
pany felt that this was an achievement in 
view of the fact that in the same period the 
raw materials used had risen 132 per cent. 
The savings were achieved in the research 
laboratories. 

Shortly after the armistice, Pierre S. du 
Pont, who was still President of the 
Company, singled out sixteen du Pont 
executives whom he designated as chiefly 
responsible for the achievements of the 
company in producing munitions at an 
unprecedented pace. His associates agreed 
that in omitting himself from the list he 
left out the most important figure. 

Mr. du Pont included the following mem- 
bers of the executive Committee: Irénée 
du Pont, Chairman; H. Fletcher Brown, 
smokeless powder operations; Robert R. 
M. Carpenter, development work; Frank 
L. Connable, special purchasing; William 


Coyne, sales; Lammot du Pont, miscel- 
laneous manufacturing operations; Harry 
G. Haskell, explosives manufacturing opera- 
tions; John J. Raskob, finance; Frank G. 
Tallman, purchasing. He also mentioned 
these other department chiefs: Colonel 
Edmund G. Buckner, military sales, Major 
William G. Ramsay, followed by Mr. 
Harry M. Pierce, engineering, Dr. Charles 
L. Reese, laboratories and research, Daniel 
Cauffiel, real estate; William A. Simonton, 
traffic; and John P. Laffey, chief counsel. 

The genius of the du Pont managers was 
demonstrated in the transformation of the 
company following the war to suit peace 
conditions. It was during the European War 
that the du Pont Company changed from 
the status of comparative infant to giant. 
Accordingly, many outsiders assumed that 
peace conditions would mean the bursting 
of the bubble of war-time affluence. 


Swords into Plowshares 


While the guns were still sending forth 
their man-shattering explosives, the de- 
velopment department was experimenting 
with products of peace to which the com- 
pany could turn its vast energies and capital 
after the cessation of hostilities. In spite of 
the present. diversity of the du Pont chemi- 
cal line, the executives point out that there 
is a kinship to their products. The relation- 
ship of the basic materials used in the ex- 
plosives industry with those of other 
chemical lines directed the attention of the 
company to many of. its present peace-time 
products. Explosives have as their principal 
raw materials nitric and sulphuric acids, am- 
monia, glycerin, alcohol, coal-tar inter- 
mediates, cotton and wood pulp. These 
same raw materials are now employed to 
make paints, dyestuffs, rayon, pyralin and 
leather substitutes, and a wide variety of 
the munitions of peace. 

In considering a new product or a new 
process, the du Pont policy is to determine 
how much saving the change will involve. 
The acid test is whether it will earn 20 per 
cent. on the investment. If not, the idea is 
likely to be rejected, for the company feels 
that it can employ its capital at that rate 
in other directions. This criterion, however, 
does not apply to safety appliances. Though 
dealing with dangerous explosives, the du 
Ponts have managed to achieve a remark- 
ably high degree of freedom from accidents, 
One of the du Ponts told me recently: “We 
are far prouder of our record in safety than 
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of our record of earnings. From experience, 
we learn what the hazards are, then set 
out to safeguard our men against them.” 

The interest of the company in purely 
financial investments cannot be explained 
on grounds of chemical similitude. In telling 
stockholders why du Pont interests acquired 
its stake in the General Motors Corporation, 
Pierre du Pont said: 

“While there is no immediate relation 
between the explosives industry and the 
manufacture of motors, this investment was 
made in such a way as to give opportunity 
for our financial organization to be of serv- 
ice, and at the same time increase greatly 
our financial strength. The large engineer- 
ing and construction forces of the company, 
the development, legal and accounting de- 
partment facilities, coupled with the de- 
mands of the motor industry for talent of 
that kind, has furnished a connecting link 
which seems desirable in all investments. 
The consumption of paints, varnishes, and 
fabrikoid in the manufacture of automo- 
biles gives another common interest. Jn 
entering this field it was necessary to make 
investment in a thoroughly developed prop- 
erty. This has been found in the General 
Motors Corporation.” 


Expansion of General Motors 


Originally the du Pont interests expected 
only to assume an advisory interest in the 
direction of the finances of General Motors 
Corporation, but the vicissitudes of William 
C. Durant’s fortunes and his decision to 
step out as president in 1921 brought the du 
Ponts into direct responsibility for the entire 
conduct of the business. The huge expan- 
sion of General Motors in recent years to its 
present position of leadership in all price 
fields is a monument to the capacity of the 
du Ponts to apply their talents and their 
genius for coéperating in an entirely new 
field. 

The du Ponts extended to General Motors 
Corporation their doctrine of ownership 
management, and enabled 80 major execu- 
tives to amass substantial personal fortunes 
through a carefully worked out scheme. 


The Present Head of the Family 


Pierre du Pont, the eldest of the three 
brothers, is looked upon as the leader. He 
is far from the old fashioned type of capi- 
talist. He looks upon business as an engine 
of human welfare, and believes that the 
key to national prosperity lies in high wages, 


which finance heavy consumption. ‘The 
trouble with the people of Europe,”’ he told 
me, “‘is that they do not want enough. If 
people really desire things and are willing to 
work to get them, there is no reason why 
they cannot have them. : 

“Times of temporary pinches will come, 
but I see no reason why the trend of the 
standard of living should not be steadily 
upward.” 

Mr. du Pont explained that he did not 
believe that long hours were needed to 
finance the higher standard of living, point- 
ing out that the average man required 
leisure to enjoy the use of things if his wants 
are to increase. 

Thus the du Pont business philosophy 
is the reverse of the old doctrine of exploit- 
ing the masses. The du Ponts see the road 
to prosperity in elevating the public, in 
encouraging them to desire and buy ever 
increasing varieties of the good things of 
lic. They are consistent in applying their 
views to their own employes as well as to 
the hired help of others. They have been 
unusually free from labor troubles, because 
of their policy. 


Educational Activities 


Unlike his cousin, T. Coleman du Pont, 
Pierre S. du Pont has had only a limited in- 
terest in politics. His hobby, in line with his 
hopes for a better life for the average man, 
has been the improvement of the public 
school system of Delaware. In this activity, 
Mr. du Pont carries on another du Pont 
tradition. His namesake, father of the foun- 
der of the business at the beginning of the 
19th century, prepared for Jefferson a 
scheme for national education,which though 
never adopted, is regarded as a classic 
brochure. 

He has put himself as well as his money 
into this avocation of improving the schools 
system. His main thought has been to 
encourage people to help themselves. He 
has sought to develop a better school con- 
sciousness among the public. Sometimes he 
paid for new school buildings, but usually 
offered to survey the needs of a community, 
and to map out and help execute a better 
school program. He would contribute part 
of the cost, and let the community assume 
the rest, including the expense of main- 
tenance. Eventually he became a member 
of the State Board of Education, and helped 
develop a new school code. 

Mr. du Pont is a soft-voiced, modest man 
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of 58 with friendly blue eyes and a bald 
head. His associates describe him as a care- 
ful weigher of facts, who never acts until 
he is ready. Once he has set out upona 
course or placed faith in an individual, he 
adheres to his position with rare tenacity. 

His benefactions are unostentatiously 
made. He has extended his school work to 
Pennsylvania. Like his cousin, T. Coleman 
du Pont, he has given roads to Delaware. 
He has also built a hospital at Westchester. 


The Last Two Presidents 


The middle brother, Irénée du Pont, now 
51 years old, who was president during the 
period of post-war readjustment, is essen- 
tially a practical philosopher. He has vast 
enthusiasm for research, and the experi- 
mental attitude. He believes that there are 
many intelligent people in the country, who 
can achieve worth-while things if only they 
get started right. He dislikes cant, press 
agentry, and bunk. He thinks the present 
income tax tends to discourage efficiency 
and success by picking the most feathers 
with the least squawk. Irénée du Pont loves 
his microscope and his other laboratory tools. 
He is enthusiastic over the revolution that 
science is causing in industry. He ascribes 
the world’s progress in the last fifteen years 
to better tools and to increased leisure. 


As a younger man, before he assumed 
higher rank in the company, Mr. du Pont 
would meet with Mr. Raskob and three 
other associates every Thursday night and 
the quintette of young men would make 
believe they were the executive committee 
dealing with the major problems of the du 
Pont Company. Occasionally they got a 
good idea, which they passed along to the 
higher executives. The mock meetings were 
good training, and when these men became 
members of the executive committee they 
were ready for their responsibilities. 

Lammot du Pont, the youngest’ of the 
trio, has a talent for detecting the crucial 
point in any proposition. Accordingly, his 
associates find consultation with him un- 
usually profitable. 

All three of the brothers are technically 
trained men, and accordingly their research 
and development specialists are helped by 
being able to talk to executives who under- 
stand the language of-science. 

Thus far, no one in the still younger 
generation of du Ponts, which is still quite 
young, has shown the capacity to take over 
the industrial scepter. All the present 
executives will say is that the opportunity is 
there for the next generation, and it is up 
to it to demonstrate, if it wishes to, the 
ability to carry on. 
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NE hundred and ten years ago last 
September, Thomas Jefferson wrote 
a letter to E. I. du Pont. This letter re- 
ferred to the death of Mr. du Pont’s father, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont, known in France 
and in history as du Pont de Nemours, who 
had died at the home of his son in Delaware 
in August, 1817. “Of no man who has 
lived could more good have been said with 
more truth,” was Mr. Jefferson’s tribute 
to the character of his distinguished friend. 
The letter proceeds as follows: 
“T had been happy in his friendship upwards 


of thirty years, for he was one of my early intimates 
in France. I had witnessed his steady virtue and 


disinterested patriotism through all the varying 
scenes, regular and revolutionary, through which 
that unhappy country has been doomed to pass. 
In these his object never varied—that of the 
general good. For this no man ever labored more 
zealously or honestly, of which he has left abundant 
monuments.” 

Although comparisons in such things 
are matters of opinion, it might be said 
with the general consent of historical 
scholars that no Frenchman except Lafay- 
ette is better entitled to honor and fame 
as a friend of America in our heroic period 
than the elder du Pont. Yet he has not 
been placed where he properly belongs in 
our gallery of the pre-eminent. American 
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history and biography invite much further 
exploration. If Jefferson had written all 
that he knew of the career of du Pont de 
Nemours in a biographical sketch, the name 
of this French statesman and scholar would 
have been as familiar throughout America 
as that of Lafayette. 


A Friend of the American Colonies 


There are men whose successful activities 
are so varied and so extensive that they 
fail to obtain the recognition that would 
have been theirs if they had accomplished 
one important thing instead of a hundred. 
It happens that du Point de Nemours is 
known to students of our diplomatic 
history as having played a leading part in 
two of the most memorable of all the 
transactions that have resulted in shaping 
the destinies of our country. He became 
intimate with Jefferson, Franklin, and other 
leaders of the revolted American Colonies, 
when his position in France enabled him 
to act as a negotiator of the treaties which 
brought peace between France and Eng- 
land, with recognition of the independence 
of the United States, in 1783. Even more 
importantly, however, du Pont was con- 
nected with that momentous series of 
events, fateful for our national develop- 
ment, that we summarize in the two words 
“Louisiana Purchase.” 


Bringing a Family from France 


Du Pont had brought his family to this 
country in 1799, when he was sixty years 
old. With him had come his sons and their 
families, and also a son-in-law who had 
been a companion of Lafayette in the 
American Revolution. He had intended 
to establish a French colony of his Liberal 
friends and associates on lands that he was 
arranging to purchase in Virginia. Jeffer- 
son, however, thought the proposed pur- 
chase unwise in view of agricultural condi- 
tions and land prices, so that the colonization 
scheme was not carried out. But the du 
Pont family was soon firmly established 
in America, Delaware being preferred to 
Virginia or Maryland for reasons that 
careful study made conclusive. Having 
located at Wilmington, the business of 
chemical explosives was established with 
consequences that are set before our 
readers in the article that precedes this 
memorandum. A son had mastered the 
technical problems of powder manufacture 
in France; and the American industry was 
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founded with the scientific and business 
thoroughness that has always character- 
ized the du Pont family. 


Confidential Agent of Jefferson 


In 1802 political conditions having changed 
in France, the senior du Pont returned 
carrying a series of confidential letters from 
President Jefferson. Chancellor Livingston 
of New York was representing us in France, 
and du Pont was asked by Jefferson to do 
what he could “to impress on the Govern- 
ment of France the inevitable consequences 
of their taking possession of Louisiana.” 
Jefferson’s letter to du Pont of April 2s, 
1802, is one of the most important confi- 
dential statements bearing upon American 
policy that was made at any time during 
that period of American expansion. Un- 
questionably du Pont’s services behind the 
scenes in France were of priceless value 
in the incomparable transaction which gave 
us the territory beyond the Mississippi. 


Preparing a Plan for National Education 


But while-du Pont is thus known to 
special students of our history for his 
relation to the negotiations that secured 
world peace and American independence 
in 1783, and the brilliant diplomacy just 
twenty years later that carried our flag 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, he is known to another 
school of American specialists for reasons 
not less creditable but altogether different. 
Somewhat more than a year ago there ap- 
peared a volume in this country called 
“Liberalism and American Education in 
the Eighteenth Century.” The author of 
this book is Allen Oscar Hansen, a Doctor 
of Philosophy of Columbia University, New 
York. This modest work makes accessible 
to the general reader a knowledge of the 
social, political and especially the educa- 
tional aims and ideals of those advanced 
thinkers of the Revolutionary period who 
were laying foundations for the cultural 
improvement of American life. One of the 
principal chapters of Dr. Hansen’s excellent 
book is devoted to an analysis of du Pont’s 
plan for a system of national education in 
the United States, prepared by him in the 
year 1800 at Jefferson’s request. 

This considerable volume was written in 
French, published in Paris, and circulated 
here among accomplished Americans who 
like Jefferson were familiar with the French 
language. In preparing his recent study, 
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Dr. Hansen first used the French edition; 
but before he had completed his work. the 
University of Delaware Press issued in 
admirable form an English translation of 
this volume with an introduction by Mrs. 
B. G. du Pont. These two recent volumes 
establish the elder du Pont’s title to a place 
among the most notable of modern educa- 
tors, thinkers and reformers. All our 
special students in the field of educational 
theory and practice will henceforth be ready 
to recognize the high authority of du Pont 
de Nemours. 

When Prof. Herbert 
}. Adams of the Johns 
Hopkins University 
wrote nis monograph on 
“Thomas Jefferson and 
the University of Vir- 
ginia,” exactly forty 
years ago, he discovered 
for his own purposes the 
second edition (1812) of 
the du Pont treatise on 
anationalsystem of edu- 
cation, and read it with 
great care and evident 
enthusiasm. He found 
that du Pont had been 
influential in shaping 
Jefferson’s educational 
opinions, and was there- 
forea factor in the crea- 
tion of the University 
of Virginia and in the 
authorship of Jefferson’s 
well-known plans for a 
complete Virginia 
school system. Profes- 
sor Adams also lays stress upon du Pont’s 
idea that the City of Washington should be 
made the ultimate educational as well as 
political capital of the United States, with 
a series of great special schools of university 
standing, covering the physical sciences as 
well as the social and political, and including 
medicine and other professional subjects. 


High Rank Among French Economists 


So much for du Pont’s credit with the 
Students of American diplomacy and the 
students of American education. But it 
happens also that there are students in 
other distinct fields who are familiar with 
the name of this versatile Frenchman for 
reasons quite different from those that I 
have mentioned. For example, I made 
allusion the other day to the name of du 





PIERRE SAMUEL DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
(1739-1817) 


Pont in conversation with a student who 
has been taking advanced courses in modern 
economic history and theory. Instantly he 
responded with commendable intelligence 
regarding du Pont’s authoritative place 
along with Turgot, Quesnay, and other 
French statesmen and scholars of the 
Eighteenth Century, known as the leaders 
of the so-called “‘ Physiocrats.” This notice 
would become unduly extended if the 
barest outline were given of the range and 
importance of the economic work of du 
Pont in France, first for 
a dozen years in asso- 
ciation with Francois 
Quesnay, and _after- 
wards as the special as- 
sociate of Turgot, the 
famous Finance Minis- 
ter at the time of our 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the sepa- 
rate fields of scientific 
agricultureand agrarian 
economics the name of 
du Pont is so well estab- 
lished that all scholarly 
writers and students in 
those subjects are as 
conversant with his 
writings as they are 
with those of Arthur 
Young. 

For his part in the 
treaties that recognized 
the Independence of 
the United States, the 
French Government re- 
warded du Pont by 
making him Chancellor of State, but Mrs. 
B. G. du Pont in her valuable introductory 
chapter says that he was even better re- 
warded by the opportunity of forming friend- 
ships with such men as Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson. Students of the 
French Revolutionary Period are acquainted 
with du Pont not so much for those activities 
that I have already mentioned as for his 
prominence in official affairs at that time. 
Thus he was made Commissioner General of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce by Ver- 
gennes, and he remained in official life as a 
member of the Constituent Assembly. It 
is enough to say that it was the changing 
political conditions in France that led to 
his bringing his family to the United States 
in 1799. He had been imprisoned, mobbed, 
and otherwise made uncomfortable. 
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I have more than once remarked that 
Thomas Jefferson was so forward-looking, 
so scientific in his anticipations, and so 
confident as to the growth of the United 
States in territory and in population, that 
if he were brought back in these days, 
reincarnated, he would find no difficulty 
at all in adjusting himself to our present 
conditions and modes of living. The 
Monroe Doctrine was announced in 1823 
on Jefferson’s advice. He would have 
appreciated and approved the American 
policies so well set forth by Mr. Hughes at 
Havana last month. Having lived through 
the troubled diplomatic period that led up 
to the war of 1812, Mr. Jefferson would now 
find no difficulty in arriving at full compre- 
hension of European conditions that have 
followed the Armistice of ten years ago, 
and the treaties of peace. 

But Mr. Jefferson recognized the fact 
that his friend du Pont de Nemours had 
even a more scientific mind than his own, 
and that he had many of those remarkable 
kinds of attainment that gave Benjamin 
Franklin his contemporary leadership. Thus 
if the senior du Pont should also be re- 
incarnated to survey the American scene of 
1928, he could undoubtedly qualify in 
short order for the chairmanship of the 
board of the great du Pont industrial 
corporation that now plays so conspicuous 
a role in our new economic era. 


Descendants Who Became Famous 


Meanwhile this founder of an American 
family would have been justified in feeling 
great pride and satisfaction in the record 
made by his descendants in the public life 
as well as the business progress of the 
United States. A number of vears ago the 
REVIEW oF REviEWs Company issued a 
monumental work in ten volumes entitled 
“The Photographic History of the Civil 
War.” On page 103 in Volume VI will be 
found a picture of a naval hero, Rear 
Admiral Samuel Francis du Pont, photo- 
graphed on the deck of the Wabash in 
1861, when he was Flag Officer in command 
of our South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
This scholarly and distinguished officer, 
very popular in the Navy, who died in 
1865, was a grandson of the founder of the 
American family. 

Another grandson, Henry du Pont, was a 
West Point graduate (1833), who reéntered 
the Army as a Major-General of State 


Forces in 1861, after a great career in 
business, politics and local affairs. He 
died on his birthday in 1889, at the age of 
seventy-seven. His son Henry Algernon 
graduated at West Point first in the class 
of 1861, immediately entering active service 
in the Civil War, and emerging in 1865 at 
the age of twenty-seven as brevet-colonel. 
He remained in the Army ten years longer, 
receiving the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
For the next twenty years he was engaged in 
business, and later became prominent in Del- 
aware politics, serving in the United States 
Senate for two terms and retiring in 1917. 

Among others who have attained high 
public office is Gen. T. Coleman du Pont 
who became a member of the United 
States’ Senate from Delaware in 1921, by 
appointment of the Governor to fill a 
vacancy. That appointment ended in 
1922. He was elected Senator for the term 
from 1925 to 1931. 


A Career on Two Continents 


The elder du Pont would, revisiting us to- 
day, find that on the side of applied chemis- 
try his family had made marked contribu- 
tions to the advancement of American agri- 
culture, as well as to various other phases 
of our industry and progress. This original 
Pierre Samuel du Pont who was living at 
Nemours in the period of the French 
Revolution, added the ‘“‘de Nemours” to 
his name in order to distinguish himself 
from another du Pont who sat in the 
National Assembly, representing a differ- 
ent locality. There have been many du 
Ponts, for the name is not uncommon; 
but there was only one “du Pont de Ne- 
mours,’’ and this one contributed his 
thought, effort, and sympathy to the 
United States of America in our country’s 
formative period. Also, he showed his 
faith in our future by encouraging his entire 
family to transfer their homes from France 
to America, to identify themselves with this 
Republic. Thus there remain du Ponts 
of various families in France, many of 
them excellent citizens of our sister re- 
public. But the name “du Pont de Ne- 
mours,”’ was brought across the Atlantic 
by its sole bearer, who died in residence 
at Wilmington, Delaware, and whose de- 
scendants have given a prominence and a 
distinction to the family name that bids 
fair to lose none of its lustre in the years 
to come. ALBERT SHAW. 
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Republican 





BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 








I. The Successes of Locarno 


HREE years ago, as readers of this 

magazine may recall, it was my good 
fortune to be in Germany at the moment 
when Dr. Stresemann issued the now 
famous note of February 9, which proved 
to be the departure of all the later read- 
justments to-day grouped under the title 
of Locarno. At the time this present 
article is written I am in Germany again, 
on the eve of an election which will de- 
cide the political character of the Reichstag 
for the next four years. 

The moment is, then, not inappropriate 
for casting a balance, and examining the 
condition within Germany to-day as it com- 
pares and contrasts with that of three 
years ago. ‘Ten years after the close of the 
war, five years after the occupation of the 
Ruhr, what is the German state of mind? 
And what forecast, based on German men- 
tality, can be made with respect to the all- 
important questions, first of world peace, 
second of German political development at 
home, and third of economic recovery? 

In a word, does contemporary Germany 
seek peace? Have we to expect the en- 
durance of the Republic? Is Germany to 
become the factor in the economic world 
of the future that the old Germany was in 
the years before the Great War? It is to 
an attempt to answer these questions that 
I shall devote the present article. 

Does contemporary Germany seek peace? 
To this question there seems to me but one 
possible answer. Nowhere in Europe to- 
day is there more impressive evidence of a 
desire for peace and a will for international 
codperation than in Germany. Before I 
came to Berlin there remained in my mind 
certain doubts as to the success of the 
Locarno treaties—not, to be sure, as to 
their value at the moment they were signed, 
but in the long run. Everyone agrees that, 


like the Dawes Plan, Locarno was an in- 
valuable bridge over a chasm which had 
to be crossed. But ultimately? 

When the treaties were negotiated they 
were hailed as the assurance not merely of 
political adjustments, but also of interna- 
tional reconciliations; they seemed to prom- 
ise something more than a useful temporary 
expedient. And despite all that has been 
said in later years as to its limitations, the 
weeks which I have spent in Germany 
convince me that we have underestimated 
rather than overestimated the beneficent 
consequences of Locarno. 

Between the Berlin of 1925 and 1928 the 
psychological changes are almost indescriba- 
ble. Germany three years ago had just 
barely staggered out of the morass of infla- 
tion. There still remained a sense of do- 
mestic misery and of foreign isolation. If 
there were faint glimmerings of hope, there 
were solid grounds for pessimism. In his 
heart the German felt not only that he had 
lost the war, but that as a consequence of 
the loss of the war, he was also to be denied 
the right to enjoy again territorial unity, 
political liberty, or material well-being. 

In February, 1925, the German was not 
only “down,” but he had the very distinct 
impression of being “out,” as well. The 
French troops in the Ruhr were to him the 
symbol of a French purpose to destroy his 
own country. The silence of the Anglo- 
Saxon governments in the face of this post- 
war invasion convinced him that the United 
States and Great Britain were going to 
leave him to his fate. 

Three years later the supreme change in 
Germany lies in the return of self-confidence, 
the elimination of any fear as to the exist- 
ence of a world-wide conspiracy to prevent 
German recovery, and finally in the un- 
mistakable realization that Germany has 
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already negun to resume her position as a 
great power. It is felt that she must regain 
lost ground steadily hereafter. Despair has 
gone, fear has gone, and with these pas- 
sionate bitterness. [Irritation plainly does 
exist at the delays, notably in evacuation of 
French troops; but no German longer be- 
lieves, as a vast number did believe in 
1925, that France intends to stay in the 
Rhineland, to annex the Sarre in order to 
keep Germany down. 

With the ending of despair and fear, the 
war-created state of mind has well-nigh 
disappeared. Nowhere is the past dis- 
missed with greater completeness or with 
less rancor. Indeed, perhaps one should 
say at the outset that to-day the clearest 
indication of the change in Cermany is the 
degree to which the questions of foreign 
policy have been relegated to the back- 
ground. The German masses are no longer 
thinking passionately or even intensely 
about foreign relations. Rather they have 
come back to that state of normalcy which 
involves an ignoring of external issues. 

It is true that the French and German 
press storm at each other across the Rhine 
frontier, that Stresemann and Briand ad- 
monish each other solemnly in public de- 
bates in the Chamber and the Reichstag. 
It is a fact that the Nationalist orators 
and newspapers denounce each other with 
traditional heat. But underneath all this 
there is an impressive sense of good nature 
and reasonableness, a certain just appre- 
ciation which expresses itself in the com- 
ment, ‘Well, yes, that, of course, is elo- 
quence—campaign eloquence!” 

Nothing that I have been able to en- 
counter suggests that the war and post- 
war experiences of Germany have left a 
deep-seated rancor or a profound determina- 
tion to have vengeance. I should not fora 
moment suggest that the mass of the Ger- 
man people have changed their mind as to 
the merits of the great conflict. They have 
not and they will not. Scholars still work 
over the problem of war guilt, and the moral 
judgments of Versailles have made no 
converts. Meanwhile most Germans are 
fairly well reconciled to letting the decision 
rest with history. 

The past is over, the present is tolerable, 
and the future can still be won. This, I 
should guess, is the German reasoning. 
There are Germans who do not believe that 
peace is possible in the longer view, but I 
am convinced that they are a minority. 


On the other hand, I am satisfied that an 
overwhelming majority of the German 
people have rallied to the Locarno policies 
of Dr. Stresemann, and share his conviction 
that in a peaceful Europe German greatness 
will have a far broader field than it ever 
had in a Europe organized for war. 

Moreover, the German no longer believes 
that his former enemies are to any large 
extent devoted to the ideas of war. I sat 
at luncheon, the other day, beside a former 
German cabinet minister who explained 
to me that the Poincaré policy in occupying 
the Ruhr was not brutal militarism but 
stupid legalism, that it was the blunder 
not of a man on horseback but of a lawyer 
who could not see beyond his brief. Surely 
no change could be greater than that dis- 
closed in this comment. 

The other night, at a German moving 
picture of ‘Queen Louise,” French soldiers 
appeared in the picture, marching to their 
victory and the Prussian defeat of Jena— 
and they marched to the tune of the Mar- 
seillaise. To hear that tune played in 
Berlin even to-day came, I confess, as a 
shock to me, but not to the audience. 
French insistence upon continued occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland irritates the German; 
he condemns it and he criticizes it, but he 
does not fly into a rage or assert that it 
covers a purpose ultimately to annex Ger- 
man territory. 

Speaking of the French apprehension 
as to security, one of the most distinguished 
of German officials said to me, ‘‘I must say 
that I understand it. Probably if I were a 
Frenchman I should feel it. It is sincere, 
I am sure, and natural. But it is an ob- 
stacle to final readjustment which must be 
removed.” In a word, the Germans no 
longer attach to [Trench policy motives 
which would, even if suspected, make ad- 
justment impossible and reconciliation cut 
of the question. 

Take so difficult a matter as Alsace- 
Lorraine: the French are clearly having 
difficult times with the Alsatians, who are 
resisting with all their energy certain pre- 
mature efforts at assimilation, notably in 
language. Yet when a question was asked 
in the Reichstag the other day, Dr. Strese- 
mann replied, ‘The affair of Alsace-Lor- 
raine is settled.” And I am bound to say 
this was the comment of every German with 
whom I have talked. There is a sense 
of great regret, a conviction that Alsace 
should be German, that it would have been 
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but for German blunders. But that there 
should be a war to recover it—no. 

Even on a much larger question, that of 
Poland, there is a marked change. The 
German no longer speaks of Poland as a 
“season-state” destined to collapse in a 
brief time. He has accepted the perma- 
nence of the Polish nation. He has even 
reconciled himself to the loss of Posen. 
The famous Polish Corridor, which cuts 
off a section of Germany from the rest, and 
Upper Silesia, are different in his eyes. 
But no one at all familiar with German 
views three years ago can fail to be struck 
with the change which accepts the libera- 
tion of Poland as final. 

In sum, then, the great, the marvelous 
change in Germany discloses itself in the 
calm, reasonable, pacific tone in which the 
German talks and thinks of his own situa- 
tion. He has lost a war. A lost war 
involves penalties and payments; certain 
consequences are irrevocable. But the su- 
preme merit of Locarno has been for him, 
to use. Briand’s notable phrase, that it 
humanized the Treaty of Versailles. Vastly 
more than from material losses, the German 
suffered from the moral implications of 
Versailles. He felt himself not merely 
treated as a pariah, but condemned to 
live bevond the pale, to be imprisoned in 


a moral isolation. Against this he pro- 
tested passionately and reacted violently. 

Since then the moral liquidation has been 
complete; and the material rehabilitation 
goes on rapidly and impressively. At 
Geneva, Germany is treated not merely as 
an equal, but as a partner in the great asso- 
ciation for European conciliation. 

For myself, marvelous as have been the 
economic and material changes in Germany 
within three years, the psychological are 
more impressive. In 1925, when I came 
here for the first time after the war, I 
brought with me all the baggage of an 
intensely pro-Ally mind. I was still under 
the shadow of war and post-war doubts, 
fears, prejudices. If there were then evi- 
dences of a new Germany, there seemed to 
be disturbing evidences of the old. 

Measuring the changes of the period since 
then, which is absurdly short, I am con- 
vinced of the complete and definitive 
triumph of the men, the ideas and the forces 
which make for a peaceful Germany. Iam 
very far from suggesting that the Germans 
are prepared to accept all the decisions of 
the peace treaties, to surrender national 
conceptions for international ideas. But 
I am convinced that it is through peaceful 
means that Germany hopes and means to 
accomplish the ends she has in view. 


Ll. Foreign Policy 


And what are these objectives in the field 
of foreign affairs which the Germans have 
inmind? What are the ends toward which 
Republican Germany, rising on the ruins 
of the old imperial state, is directing its 
course? In viewing the issue of European 
peace, of world peace, no question can be 
more interesting or more important. 

The answer is, too, not difficult. In 
Germany to-day there are two clear pur- 
poses, two things desired, two problems 
ol policy which outweigh all others, the one 
immediate, the other eventual: With equal 
unanimity all Germans demand the evacua- 
tion of the occupied regions and the liqui- 
dation of the Dawes Plan. They want the 
Rhineland and the Sarre Basin evacuated 
not at the dates fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, which would permit foreign 
troops to stay until 1935, but within the 
current year. Bound up with the imme- 
diate problem of evacuation most Germans 


see the equally contemporary question of 
the Dawes Plan. To have the debt com- 
mercialized, after the total has been fixed— 
as Parker Gilbert recommended in his last 
report—this means to the German another 
form of liberation, the end of financial as 
well as military occupation of Germany. 

Between evacuation and liquidation of 
the Dawes Plan, the German sees close 
connection because he recognizes that 
France will not leave the Rhineland until 
there has been some such payment on 
account of reparations as the famous plan 
of Thoiry once envisaged. There are Ger- 
mans who are opposed to fixing the total of 
reparations now, because they believe that 
waiting will reduce the sum automatically. 
But the wisest and most influential, in my 
judgment, believe the hour for fixation close 
at hand. 

These immediate circumstances disposed 
of, what is the prozram for the future? 
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Here one touches upon that problem which 
must for a long time to come disturb Euro- 
pean affairs. If the mass of the German 
people to-day demand the instant evacua- 
tion of occupied Germany, not less unitedly 
do they insist upon eventual revision of the 
eastern frontiers. They want the suppres- 
sion of the Corridor, the restoration of 
Danzig, and, with somewhat less passion, 
they want the restoration of the industrial- 
ized areas of Upper Silesia. 

Every German sees that the peaceful 
accomplishment of such a revision is at 
the moment impossible. That this re- 
vision should be eventually achieved by 
force, no German now suggests. What 
they all say with equal conviction and 
emphasis is that the situation which exists 
on the eastern frontiers is impossible, con- 
trary to reason, to common sense, so absurd 
in itself that ultimately the need for re- 
vision must be appreciated by every reason- 
able human being. 

Contrary to all that has been said to me 
in other portions of Europe, particularly in 
Geneva, I cannot discover in Berlin the 
smallest sign of any diminution of German 
determination to see the eastern boundaries 
remade. On the other hand, I have dis- 
covered no informed German who has the 
notion that at present the Polish people 
would consent to the smallest change, to the 
slightest sacrifice, to anything which might 
suggest even remotely a new partition. 

Such being the case, the present German 
purpose is clear. At the moment, commer- 
cial arrangements are being negotiated 
which will end a tariff war and pave the 
way to normal relations between the two 
countries. Both governments want these, 
since business in both countries has suf- 
fered severely from commercial conflict. 

Thus, while resigning nothing of her 
claim for revision, Germany is accepting a 
postponement of realization, and under- 
taking to establish a provisionary adjust- 
ment which will rob the Polish-German 
problem of its immediately disturbing and 
dangerous character. I am bound to say 
that in discussing these negotiations, Ger- 
man officials have agreed that they have 
found among Polish representatives, and 
particularly in Foreign Minister Zaleski, an 
equally reasonable state of mind. 

Since the German government and people 
are now thinking in terms of business rather 
than politics, their major aim is to negotiate 
a series of commercial treaties with all 


European countries, to the end that Ger- 
many will be enabled to resume her position 
in the markets of these countries. The 
idea that, in the long future, such treaties 
might be expanded into some form of 
tariff union is still a hope rather than an 
expectation, but it exists. 

There is one source of constant irritation 
to the German people which causes diffi- 
culty for the government—the trouble 
which German minorities are experiencing 
in the various regions of Europe. In the 
Southern Tyrol, in Memel, in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Poland, German (that is, 
German-speaking) minorities are face-to- 
face with the determination of the majority 
to abolish their racial and linguistic inde- 
pendence by forcible assimilation. One can, 
perhaps, exaggerate the extent and impor- 
tance of this circumstance. Yet it is true 
that there is a sense of persecution, a 
feeling that the race to which they belong 
is being deliberately uprooted all over 
Europe. There is the consciousness of what 
appears to be a deliberate and steady 
assault upon German culture and German 
language. This sentiment seems to me far 
more cultural than political. 

The war took away from Germany all 
her colonies as well as a considerable portion 
of her European soil, and it scattered the 
Austrian provinces which had large German 
populations; it abolished German political 
control. Nevertheless it has left the Ger- 
man Republic with an increased sense of 
responsibility for Germans all over Europe. 
It has become a conscious purpose of the 
new Germany to protect German minorities 
in their right to speak German, and to keep 
German customs. 

One cannot understand the contemporary 
German mind if one excludes this cir- 
cumstance. On the other hand it is possible 
to read into it a wholly unfair meaning by 
interpreting it as the purpose to lay down 
the foundations for later political expansion. 
Yet it remains true—and the Germans 
themselves see it—that for the Poles, the 
Czechs, and the Italians there is always the 
danger that one day when Germany has 
become strong again she may seek to 
establish political as well as cultural con- 
nection with her lost tribes. Hence these 
countries desire to get rid of German minori- 
ties by expulsion or assimilation before 
Germany can be ready to act. 

Apart from this question of minorities 
and the vexation of the occupation of the 
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Rhineland, I cannot detect any considerable 
German sentiment which might threaten 
the future tranquillity of Europe. The Ger- 
man is perfectly satisfied that to-morrow he 
is going to resume his old position as a 
power in Europe, alike because of the size 
of his population and the genius of his race 
in industry and technical endeavor. 

That along with this consciousness there 
might be a determination to rearm, to 
return to the old military supremacy, would 
hardly be unnatural; but I cannot find any 
considerable sign of it. The mass of the 
Germans, in my judgment, have dismissed 
the old military form of expressing national 
power for the simple reason that the war 
demonstrated its fallacy. They do not 
hold the old order guilty of bringing on the 
war, but they do regard it as responsible 
for their defeat in the war. 

All German ideas are directed, not at 
obtaining for Germany the right to rearm, 
but at extending to other countries the dis- 
armament regulations which the Treaty of 
Versailles imposed upon Germany. ‘Tosup- 
pose that the German people have gone 
through a profound moral transformation 
since the war in the matter of arms and 
armies is to misunderstand the facts. 
Having suffered at least as much as other 
European belligerents, the Germans have 
the same horror of conflict. The change in 
them has been the destruction of the belief 
created by Waterloo, Sadowa, and Sedan, 
that national greatness reposes primarily 
upon national arms. 

In my judgment, the German is just as 
determined to establish his primacy in 
Europe in 1928 as he was before 1914. 
Did the mass of the German people believe 
the best means to this end was military, I 


feel sure the army would come back in its 
old magnitude. But just as the flight of 
the Kaiser destroyed faith in monarchy, so 
the blunders and failures of the lesser 
Moltke, of Falkenhayn and of Ludendorff 
exploded the military legend. 

Of course there are generals in Germany, 
servants of the old régime, die-hards and 
“last-ditchers” who talk the old talk and 
preach the old gospel. Their utterances 
get printed abroad and create the illusion 
that Germany remains unchanged. But at 
close range all this talk seems to have little 
effective foundation. 

The German does not talk about peace 
as we Americans do, with a certain moral 
flavor. He talks about war as that form 
of universal madness which must be de- 
structive of all prosperous and orderly exist- 
ence. He does not emphasize the spiritual 
advantages of peace half as much as he 
emphasizes the practical advantages. On 
the subject of militarism he is, in many 
ways, the most modern of all peoples; 
believing that no one can win in modern 
warfare, he favors retiring the old martial 
machinery as Secretary Hoover would ad- 
vocate scrapping an obsolete piece of mining 
machinery. 

I venture to forecast that in the next 
years, once the occupation of German soil 
is ended—provided there is not too long a 
delay—the German nation will play a great, 
perhaps the greatest, rédle in organizing a 
new Europe based upon trade and com- 
merce, characterized by cartels rather than 
alliances, and by tariff ententes rather than 
military combinations. Moreover, the argu- 
ment against militarism which the German 
to-day presents is not that it is immoral 
but that it is inefficient. 


ITT, Republic versus Monarchy 


This discussion brings us naturally to the 
question of the prospects of the Republic; 
and here the visitor in Germany touches a 
unanimity which almost baffles investiga- 
tion. The reason it is hard to find out 
anything about the prospects of the Re- 
public is that, so far as I can see, there exists 
no considerable or influential group of men 
In or out of public life who regard the ques- 
tion as open. There are doubtless a great 
number of Germans who prefer a monarchy 
toa republic, who believe that for Germany 





the old régime was better than the new 
provided always that the sovereign were 
not another William II. But there are 
not a handful of these people who even 
dream the monarchy could be restored. 
Later this spring there will be a general 
election, and the one forecast as to the re- 
sults of the vote upon which nearly all will 
agree is that the Nationalists will lose any- 
thing up to thirty members, which the Social 
Democrats will gain. The Social Demo- 
crats are unconditionally Republican, while 
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the Nationalists are equally or nearly 
equally monarchic in sympathy. The con- 
sequence of the election must therefore be 
that the Nationalists will be turned out of 
the Government, and that the next Chan- 
cellor will be a Social Democrat. 

This means in plain English that whereas 
the government of the Republic has been in 
part at least in imperial hands (although of 
course the Nationalists were bound by 
pledges to uphold the Constitution), it is 
now going back into Republican hands. 
The Nationalists in the Government have 
made a sorry mess of their opportunities. 
They have gone from blunder to blunder 
while at the same time the country has 
moved toward the left, toward liberal, 
democratic and republican ideas. Thus 
before long we are almost certain to see not 
merely a republic in Germany, but one 
ruled by a clear republican majority. 

For this growth in strength of the 
Republic there is a deeper explanation. 
On the whole, the republican government 
has succeeded. In all the grim years from 
the Armistice and the Revolution to the 
Dawes Plan and Locarno, it was associated 
in German minds with the ruin of Germany, 
with the destruction of German prestige 
abroad and the spread of misery at home. 
Men and women contrasted contemporary 
suffering and degradation with the prosper- 
ous and even glorious pre-war days. 

But to-day Germany is respected abroad, 
and prosperous at home. The Ruhr has 
been evacuated, and the first zone of the 
Rhineland emptied of foreign troops. Ulti- 
mate evacuation of all occupied Germany 
is assured, and early evacuation probable. 
All the marvelous recovery of Germany in 
three years has been the achievement of 
the Republic, and the miseries of the first 
post-war years are coming to be associated 
with the failures of the old régime. 

Again, in all the time when the Republi- 
can leaders, Stresemann and his associates, 
have been performing their great task, there 
has come from the Nationalists only sterile 
opposition, opposition to the Dawes Plan 
and to Locarno, but never any rational 
alternative. Alliances with Soviet Russia 
and Fascist Italy, the return to pre-war 
methods of realpolitik which led to German 
isolation and defeat, these are the best 
programs that the Nationalists have had 
to offer. Not only have they lost credit 
with the nation because they opposed the 
Dawes Plan and Locarno, but they have 


been equally unpopular with their own 
following, because, having begun by op- 
posing, they have ended by accepting. 

Nor did the Nationalists have a leader of 
even passing ability. The Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince are just as popular in Ger- 
many as they would be in any Allied coun- 
try. The Germans acquit the father of 
guilt in the matter of the war, but they 
judge him to have played the coward at 
the end. Even the Nationalists, with 
precious few exceptions, would not want the 
Kaiser back. 

As for the Crown Prince, he too is held 
to have been less a fool and a knave than 
foreign press and public have asserted. Not 
his positive vices but his lack of positive 
virtue dooms him. As he comes and goes 
in Germany, he is the target for no abuse 
and no denunciation; he simply lacks the 
stature and the appeal which a pretender 
must have if he is to upset the Republic. 

The truth is that everything suggests 
that the German Republic will follow the 
example of the Third French Republic and 
persist because of the divisions and utter 
ineffectiveness of the opposition. Already 
the German Republic has become a habit, 
and the German politician has acquired a 
pleasurable independence which he lacked 
in the old days. Three years ago the 
foreign visitor in Berlin had a sense of the 
still recent and once great imperial legend. 
This year the Kaiser’s birthday passed 
without a popular manifestation favorable 
to the exiled monarch and only one con- 
siderable outburst of denunciation. 

In point of fact, the Nationalist party 
itself is tending to split. More and more 
the break is accentuated between those who 
are actually monarchists and those who 
are only conservative. The former are 
drifting toward a separate and insignificant 
status, the latter are clearly seeking to find 
a new basis for existence as a real Tory 
party within the framework of the Repub- 
lic. Actually, the question for the future 
is between left and right, radical and con- 
servative, divided mainly on economic lines, 
not between imperialists and republicans. 

Again, there is little real difference be- 
tween reasonable Nationalists—-and there 
are many of them—and reasonable Social 
Democrats, in the matter of foreign policy. 
The Nationalists are not a solid block of 
die-hards dedicated to old ideas and seeking 
to reéstablish the doctrines of militarism, 
chauvinism and international strife. They 
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are rather a party which has inherited 
certain political properties that have not 
vet been liquidated. Moreover, their pres- 
ent fatal limitation lies in their necessity 
to oppose for parochial party reasons, be- 
cause their constituencies are not yet as 
enlightened as many of the leaders, policies 
which have already been accepted by the 
great mass of the German people. 

Thus, in my judgment, two facts are 


almost beyond debate in the present Ger- 
man situation. Germany is, first peaceful, 
and second republican. And every political 
prophet in Germany will be mistaken if the 
spring election does not result in an equally 
emphatic endorsement of the peace policies 
of Stresemann and of the republican parties, 
of which the Social Democratic is not only 
the most uncompromising but certain to 
be the most numerous. 


IF’. German Prosperity 


Finally, what is the real economic con- 
dition of Germany? No question is more 
eagerly debated and none more differently 
answered. In London, for example, there 
is on every side admiration and not a little 
envy expressed for the fashion in which 
Germany has emerged from the conse- 
qiences of a lost war and subsequent revo- 
lution and inflation. Looking at their own 
depressed economic and financial condition, 
Englishmen are almost tempted to say that 
Germany has at least won the peace. 

Nor is the comment greatly different in 
France, where the political even more than 
the economic consequences of German res- 
toration are considered. Broadly speaking, 
the French, like the British, are aware that 
the Germans have by energy, skill and per- 
severance reordered their formidable in- 
dustrial machine, adopted not a few Ameri- 
can conceptions in the rationalization of 
industry, and are now in a fair way to 
resume the position which they occupied 
at the moment when the war broke. 

Viewed from the Berlin point, too, one 
must concede that beyond doubt Germany 
is still enjoying a boom, not impossibly it is 
just passing out of it, with a rapidity which 
is astonishing when one realizes that in four 
years Germany has known a boom, a 
slump and a new boom. Recognizing the 
fact of the boom, it remains true that be- 
neath the surface there is the basis for some 
anxiety in Germany, and not a little cau- 
tion in comment abroad. 

At the outset of any analysis of the Ger- 
man economic condition, one must note, 
however, the great psychological change 
Which has taken place in relatively brief 
time. Three years ago, when I made my 
last long stay here in Berlin, Germany was 
emerging from the nightmare of inflation. 
Politically, economically, and personally, 


the shock to Germany had been incalculable. 
Defeatism in the widest sense of the word 
had effected a lodgment in the German 
mind. To-day, the German believes in 
himself again, completely, unreservedly. He 
is satisfied that his industry will reconquer 
lost regions and invade new, but he is not 
thinking primarily in terms of politics, 
domestic or foreign, he is thinking in terms 
of industry and of business. 

Such a reaction from the depression of 
years still recent is no more than natural 
when one knows the depths of misery and 
despair to which the mass of the German 
people descended in 1923 and 1924, in the 
period of the Ruhr occupation and the 
inflation crisis. Fear, which was present 
in almost every mind, fear of deprivation 
of the most extreme kind, has vanished. 
The German is again fed, and employed; 
he has a sense of well-being and security. 

When one comes to analyze the actuai 
boom, which marked the last year in Ger- 
man affairs, there are certain facts which 
have to be faced. In no small degree this 
boom was due to artificial circumstances. 
Large sums were borrowed abroad; only a 
portion of this borrowing was turned to 
really economic ends. For a considerable 
portion the sums obtained, chiefly in the 
United States, were employed in the con- 
struction of vast municipal improvements, 
public buildings, parks, etc. It was the 
sort of expenditure which we in the United 
States describe in Congressional appropria- 
tions as “pork barrel.” 

This expenditure was furthered as a result 
of the German system by which the national 
government raises the taxes and then 
apportions them among the smaller di- 
visions. Thus the body which spent did 
not levy the taxes, and had no concern 
with keeping them down. The business of 
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the municipal government was to get for 
its own people as much state’s money as 
possible. Thus local expenditure was at 
once stimulated by the national tax system 
and by the ease with which municipalities 
obtained foreign loans. 

You had then—and in part have still—a 
situation in which the domestic market was 
booming. The construction program in 
the municipalities made a demand for iron 
and steel; it stimulated employment; wages 
increased, prices increased; the men who 
got more for their labor spent more upon 
their clothes and food. Beyond any de- 
bate the situation last year was super- 
ficially better than at any time since the 
close of the war. 

Nevertheless, at bottom there was an 
obvious unsoundness. Germany was in 
part operating on borrowed money. She 
was accumulating obligations which one 
day must be paid. Moreover, the conse- 
quences of this boom shortly disclosed them- 
selves in what in pre-war time would have 
been described as actual inflation, but in 
view of post-war experience can best be 
described as minor inflation. 

The measure of this situation is perhaps 
disclosed in the relation between exports 
and imports. For several years German 
exports have been steadily increasing, but 
economic balance has not been achieved 
because imports have also risen. And the 
very boom within Germany, creating do- 
mestic. high prices and higher wages, cut 
down the possibilities of German export. 
Last year, for example, Germany imported 
to the tune of $1,000,000,000 more than she 
exported. Unlike England she has no ac- 
cumulation of foreign investments and no 
services to balance a great surplus of im- 
ports over exports. France, by compari- 
son, exported many millions of francs more 
than she imported. 

This condition, with its obvious ultimate 
consequences for German stability and for 
the security of reparations payments, 
prompted the protest of S. Parker Gilbert 
last autumn. That warning of the Agent- 
General for the Reparations Administra- 
tion produced a shock and unmistakably 
slowed down municipal borrowing. 

One must note in all fairness, too, that 
German imports in recent years have been 
swollen by the consequences of two bad 
harvests out of three, and that a very ma- 
terial contraction of German imports would 
follow automatically were the harvest of 


the coming year to be good. Again, due 
allowance must be made for the fact that 
German markets had been starved and had 
to be replenished. 

One can fairly say that in a little more 
than three years, the time since the Dawes 
Plan went into operation, Germany has 
made a recovery little short of miraculous. 
One can hardly exaggerate the wonder of 
this achievement. It is only when one 
comes to examine the actual situation by 
comparison with other countries that there 
is danger of overstatement. But to see 
Germany suddenly emerging from the 
brief period of depression not only as strong 
as before 1914 but even stronger, is, in my 
judgment, a profound mistake. 

During the last year German industry 
has been busy filling the demands of the 
German market, at least partially financed 
by foreign loans. But the German market 
is approaching saturation. In the long 
run, the prosperity of Germany must rest 
upon her ability to sell abroad; and there 
she is brought face to face with the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the world, which 
is one of the explanations of the continuing 
British depression, which has been almost 
uninterrupted since 1920. 

To sell abroad, Germany must. reduce 
her costs of production at home; yet, for 
over a year she has been steadily increasing 
salaries and other domestic expenditure, 
and incurring loans. There is hope, how- 
ever, since the loans are not yet a burden 
in the aggregate, wages are not abnormally 
high, and expenditures can be cut once the 
political campaign is terminated. 

German business, industry, and national 
life, political and social, are sound. All 
the bases of national prosperity are dis- 
coverable. No labor troubles, such as have 
shaken Britain and continue to agitate it, 
are here discoverable; the German machine 
is in good shape to function with a high 
degree of efficiency. But Germany is 
to-day a poor country, with little liquid 
capital and, for a moment at least, facing 
something which might easily develop into 
a mild economic crisis, and which in any 
event demands a measure of readjustment. 
If German prosperity is to be real, agricul- 
ture must recover from its present prostra- 
tion, exports must be largely increased, im- 
ports restricted in certain directions, and 
finance, chiefly the municipal and com- 
mune finance, prevented from extrava- 
gance and from excessive borrowing. 
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Perhaps as good a measure of German 
conditions as is possible can be had by con- 
trasting the French and German processes 
of recovery. France has stabilized her 
currency without foreign borrowings, she 
has stabilized her trade by achieving a 
balance between her exports and imports, 
she has, in addition, been able to derive 
a large annual income from tourist trade. 
Finally she has balanced her budget. Within 
a year or two, I have heard well-informed 
observers assert, France will again be lending 
money abroad. As to her foreign debt, 
she will pay only as she is paid by Germany. 

France, then, has passed through all the 
stages of reconstruction. Only the burden 
of a war debt remains, a domestic war debt; 
but this is after all hardly more than twice 
the pre-war debt. And France has achieved 
this within herself. Germany, by contrast, 
has had to borrow to stabilize and restore 
her industry. Her imports, as I have said, 
exceed her exports by $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually; she has in addition incurred some- 
thing like $2,000,000,000 foreign debt, 
and is obliged to pay $625,000,000 annually 
under the Dawes Plan after the current year. 

It is true that France is not an industrial 
country in the sense that Germany or 
Britain is. German recovery will undoubt- 
edly make Germany as great a factor in 
trade and commerce as she was before 
1914, and such a factor as France has never 
been since the industrial revolution. But 
the real recovery of Germany is still a 
matter for the future, and everything here 
indicates that this will be a gradual process, 
and not an overnight achievement. 

When one knows what Germany has ex- 
perienced, the extent of the dislocation of 
national life in every direction, political, 
social and industrial; the abject and utter 
misery which was universal barely three 
years ago; the despair and defeatism of the 
worst period, it is hard to find words to 
express the extent of the change which has 
taken place or the national vitality which 
has been disclosed in this resurgence. The 
German claim to be classed as a great people 
has already been triumphantly vindicated 
in these relatively brief post-war years. 

It is patent that German statesmanship, 
which at least in Allied countries was re- 
garded in the pre-war years as being har- 
nessed to German militarism, is now dom- 
Inated by German industry. The chief 
activity of the Foreign Office is directed at 
the making of commercial treaties with all 


states even in the face of gigantic political 
obstacles as in the case of Poland. 

The one obstacle to any exact appraisal 
of present German conditions lies in the 
tendency in peace, as in war, to attach to 
the German certain superhuman qualities. 
Just as one formerly spoke of the power of 
the German military machine, so one in- 
clines now to speak of the unparalleled mag- 
nificence of the German industrial system. 

But Germany has not suddenly jumped 
back. Even to-day there is a profound 
contrast between the street scenes in Berlin 
and in Paris or London. Nowhere here 
do you see the evidences of wealth, of 
luxury, of lavishness which are common 
enough in the French and British capitals, 
as they are in New York. Berlin is not 
shabby, as it was three years ago; the people 
do not appear pinched, underfed and care- 
ridden. One meets vastly more beggars in 
London than in Berlin, but by contrast one 
sees nothing to recall the opulence equally 
visible on London thoroughfares. 

The Germany of the present hour, then, 
is peaceful, republican and prosperous. 
Psychologically the war has been liquidated, 
politically the revolution has been accepted, 
economically the march toward the re- 
conquest of the lost positions has begun. 
To-day, internationally, Germany is not 
thinking of vengeance but of readjustment. 
Nationally, the evolution is from the post- 
war struggle between monarchy and re- 
public to the inevitable conflict between 
conservative and radical. 

The policy of Locarno has triumphed, 
although most Germans would affirm that 
so far it has brought disappointments along 
with passing satisfactions. And the policy 
of Locarno represents at bottom the idea 
of coéperation and not conflict. What is 
significant in Europe to-day and particu- 
larly in Germany is not so much what people 
say as the way in which things, of themselves 
familiar, are now expressed. 

And nowhere in Europe more completely 
than in Germany does one feel that while 
old issues remain and old grievances sur- 
vive, the passions which they once excited 
have vanished. ‘We still talk about the 
old questions, we still are resolved to right 
what we consider some of the enduring and 
intolerant wrongs of the peace settlement,” 
said one of the leaders of a great German 
party to me, the other day. “But when 
we talk about them now, we smile. That 
is the difference.” It is also the fact. 
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A SCENE FROM MAX REINHARDT’S PRODUCTION OF BUCHNER’S ‘“‘THE DEATH OF DANTON” 
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O GO to the theater too often is some- 
times a detriment to the deeper under- 
standing of the theater. The person who 
lives forty-five miles or more from Broad- 
way and has to consider the inconvenience 
of getting to the city, picks his amusement 
definitely, for time is short and the high 
lights have to be touched. Of course his 
high lights may be the glare of a revue 
instead of the subtler shades of Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Escape.”* His notion of 
life’s interpretation may be ‘“‘Broadway’’* 
and “Burlesque” rather than Mr. Kelly’s 
“Behold, the Bridegroom’’* and Chekhov’s 
“The Three Sisters.”* His idea of comedy 
may be “The Shannons of Broadway” 
rather than Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the 
People.”* And his conception of a good 
time may be “The Trial of Mary Dugan’™* 
rather than Mr. George Arliss as Shylock. 
All of which is perfectly legitimate, and 
his attitude may have about it many good 
points. But he is not in duty bound—as I 
sometimes am—to take in all of New York’s 
so-called sixty-eight legitimate theaters, to 
~ °The plays starred (*) in this text are to be had in print. 
If the interested reader has difficulty in obtaining any 


volume through his local book store the Editor will be glad 
to render assistance. 
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try to spend sixty-eight evenings out of 
thirty in a month seeing the new offerings; 
to go to five openings the same night—as 
some of our critics are expected to do—and 
then to be able accurately to determine the 
pulse of popular taste and to diagnose thea- 
ter managers’ intentions. 

At least, the person who comes to New 
York once a year has none of the high 
pressure of theater-going; he can read 
the printed play and measure its final worth 
just as accurately as if he had seen it. 
For, while the average drama is always 
delectable in the hands of a group of actors, 
the modern play is characterized by that 
very quality which makes it readable also. 
For instance, as sensitively cast and re- 
hearsed andactedas Galsworthy’s “Escape’™ 
is, under the reticent hand of Mr. Winthrop 
Ames, the content of the play in type is 
just as compelling, just as fraught with its 
social ironies, just as panoramic of the 
different strata of English society which 
react against an escaping convict. No 
matter how persistently Galsworthy has 
remained in the theater, writing many 
graphic and telling pieces which proclaim 
him a vital citizen with a social conscience 
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JOHN 
GALSWORTHY 


One of England’s 
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dramatists. “Es- 
cape”’ is his latest 
and—the author 
says—his last play. 





GEORGE 
KELLY 


Author of ‘‘ Behold, 
the Bridegroom.”’ 








and a spiritual vision, in his technique there 
has always lingered the fictional substance; 
his scenes are not so dependent on violences 
of action as on quick interplay of character, 
and soft comments which appeal to the 
judgments of his audiences. So we can 
read “Justice”’* and “The Silver Box’* 
and “‘Escape’’* with just as clear an under- 
standing as if we saw them on the stage. 

But the theater is the theater, and is 
demanding that all those elements which 
result in the printed play projected before 
an audience. And it is this demand which 
will always keep the theater removed from 
any serious menace of the movies—the 
human interpretation of characters, scenes 
and situations by means of no fixed photo- 
graphic pictures. Shakespeare has never 
been successful on the screen just because 
the finer nuances of spirit which are fleet- 
ing, suggested by a flash, are of deeper 
mood than the camera can suggest. 

I doubt whether Arliss as Shylock would 
look much different from other Shylocks in 
a series of pictures. But, as he shows this 
Jew upon the stage, he gives us a totally 
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many America’s 
greatest dramatist. 
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different conception from that of conven- 
tion, a surprisingly sharp, neat, cultured 
Shylock—with none of the vengeance omit- 
ted, but with a great deal of Oxford suavity 
about it. Five reels of “The Merchant of 
Venice”* would offer little conception of 
Mr. Ames’ admirable study of the text, his 
wise, swift pursuit of definite ends which 
kept him from spilling the scenes over a 
spectacular series of rialto, carnival, and 
court pictures. He has kept the play well 
within the proscenium frame; he has made 
his actors avoid elocution for its own sake; 
he has created swift action from scene to 
scene, and one goes out of his playhouse 
with a sense of having witnessed Shake- 
speare painted by Abbey. And one re- 
members Miss Peggy Wood’s “‘Quality of 
Mercy” speech as delivered at Shylock 
rather than as read grandiloquently—with 
heaving bosom and sepulchral tremors—- 
for its “poetic pearl?’ value. 

The memory of Mr. Ames’ “ Mikado,’”* 
and his previous revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, add further to his significance as a 
manager in a theater era which is not over- 
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IN SHAKESPEARE’S “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
George Arliss as Shylock and Peggy Wood as Portia in the Winthrop 


Ames production. 


punctuated with great professional direc- 
tors. He has been a worker in the theater 
for the great love of it; he has brought to it 
his culture and his art instinct; he has 
worked for the higher aims of the playhouse, 
and has also played the game as it is known 
on Broadway. In the day of foreign imita- 
tion, he has steadfastly remained American 
and New England, even though he has been 
accused of partiality to the English tradi- 
tion, even to the English actor—a blind 
accusation, but also maybe a confession that 
one often gets in the English actor certain 
qualities not to be had in the American. 
For example, we are justly enthusiastic 
in our praise of the work of Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne, hailing her as our own, but forgetting 
that she is of the English school, having 
received her art foundation under the warm 
guidance of Dame Ellen Terry. Her asso- 
ciation with the Theater Guild has added 
much to the interest attached to that insti- 
tution. She lends brilliancy of color to 
their productions, and while the work of 
Mr. Alfred Lunt, in Shaw’s ‘‘The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,”* overclouds her, nevertheless 
she gives the play tone and distinction. 
Her intelligence is not a quality apart from 
the glow of her characterization, but it is 
always there. And in the years just gone 
by, the steady rise in power of Mr. Lunt 
suggests that maybe his wife’s good train- 
ing has had its effect on him. There are 
those who detect a creaky agedness in the 
Shaw play, which is now twenty-two years 
old, but which, in its satiric dig at doctors, 
is just as young as any of Moliére’s come- 
dies, and perhaps a little more contempo- 
rary! Its characterizations are sharply 
defined, and the Guild, with its usual care 


in casting and rehearsing, has 
made a vital thing of the “old 
piece.” 

Vitality and unusual novelty 
add to our enjoyment in going 
to the Theater Guild. One leaves 
always with a new experience, 
however much one may deplore 
some of the mistaken enthusiasm. 
I confess to having thrilled over 
the gorgeous way in which the 
director, Mamoulian, made the 
spiritual scenes of the Negro 
groups in “Porgy”* throb with 
emotion —a_ recollection which 
nothing Reinhardt has done over 
here has been able to dim. 
“Porgy,” the dramatization of 
the novel, is rich in such moments; while 
the picturing of the Charleston Catfish 
Row is a conquest of atmosphere with 
paint and canvas and lighting. But while 
great moments make a production memo- 
rable, especially since they are so dependent 
on stage direction, they do not always make 
a great play, and “Porgy,” I do not believe, 
is a great play. The Heywards have far 
excelled Mr. Edward Sheldon’s garish “ Miss 
Lulu Bell’; they have at least realized 
the particular life element of their particu- 
lar section of Charleston civilization. And 
on that score, “Porgy” is worthy of our 
respect. It is a live thing seen, well acted, 
and in its central person it is played by 
Frank Wilson, memorable personator of the 
Negro in “In Abraham’s Bosom.””* 

The Guild keeps its actors alert and in 
varied mood. And though the Guild has 
arrived late in the career of Eugene O’Neill, 
it-is doing justice by him this season in the 
presentment of ‘Marco Millions’’* and 
“The Strange Interlude.”* Of the latter 
play there are diverse opinions. Some say 
that it represents the dawn of the American 
Drama upon the international scene; others 
claim that it is befogged with indistinct 
intention and not too clear philosophy. 
Here is an instance where the fortunate 
out-of-town lover of the theater will prob- 
ably get more from “The Strange Inter- 
lude,”* as I got more from “Lazarus 
Laughs,”* by the reading. It was a brave 
thing for the Guild to give a performace 
that required a “lunch hour”’ for the audi- 
ence between the first and second part. 
But the Guild has ever been brave, and I 
belong to the black-coffee veterans who 
attended unflinchingly the whole series that 
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formance of Shaw’s “ Back 
to Methuselah.’”* 

O’Neill’s characteristics 
persist. ‘Marco Millions” 
is riddled with his excel- 
lencies and his failures, and 
with an element of self- 
conscious desire on his 
part to escape the stigma 
of having the ingrowing 
grouch of the underdog. 
Hehas been trying to reach 
the light ever since the 
days of “Welded,” and he 
does not see that he has 
been wandering in the 
darkness of his own incom- 
plete thinking. “Marco 
Millions” has an external 














beauty and richness and 
extravagance of panorama 
which make it highly di- 
verting. Whether he has 
been just to the Marco of historical record 
is beside the point. One must see and read 
this play on its own merits as a play. 
And it is clearly evident that a cleavage exists 
between the two plots which comprise the 
story: the Babbitt element of Marco and 
his uncles, and the pathetic story of the 
Great Khan’s granddaughter, Princess Ku- 


THE ESCAPED CONVICT SEEKS THE SANCTUARY OF THE CHURCH 


Edgar B. Kent, St. Clair Bayfield, Leslie Howard, Austin Trevor and Alan 
Trotter in Winthrop Ames’ production of Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Escape.” 


kachin, played with ingenue sweetness by 
Miss Margalo Gillmore (bringing to mind 
the more poetic Madame Butterfly of Miss 
Blanche Bates in years gone by). Again, 
director Mamoulian indicates that he has a 
graphic penchant for the exquisite handling 
of crowds, and Mr. Lee Simonson measures 
ably his ability to meet, in a series of colorful 

pictures, the quick change 











of scene. There are mo- 
ments of high poetry that 
are rudely broken into by 
a gorgeous conception of 
Marco as the “traveling 
salesman,” sweet bells 
which jangle out of tune. 
Here again, I was im- 
pressed by the way in 
which the Guild actors 
met the occasion—mem- 
orable bits of acting which 
added to the vital scene. 

The ingenue quality of 
Miss Gillmore’s work 
brings to mind the fact 
that we do not nurture our 
young actors sufficiently, 
but overpraise them. Miss 
Helen Hayes has been the 
victim of such generosity. 
She is now appearing 








THE DEATH OF DUBEDAT 


Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Dudley Digges, Earle Larrimore and Ernest 
Cossart in the Theater Guild’s production of Shaw’s ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma.”’ 


radiantly, pathetically, au- 
thoritatively in a much 
over-hailed drama, 
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“Coquette,”* by a young dramatist, Miss 
Ann Preston Bridgers. ‘The title tells the 
story—a representative of the younger gen- 
eration who constitutionally meets life in a 
flippant manner until the net of circum- 
stances forces her to kill herself. It is laid 
in the South and has been regarded as a 
satiric onslaught on Southern chivalry. But 
that chivalry which is supposed to have been 
the hastener if not the cause of this essen- 
tially weak character’s downfall, plays a 
very crude part in the story. There is no 
sympathy even for the pathetic inadequacy 
of the heroine, and there is no justification 
for a suicide that cannot be explained by 
the inevitable pressure of external circum- 
stance. That is where ‘“Coquette’’ fails. 
Miss Hayes carries the success: to her falls 
the task of constant acting, and even if the 
story seems cheap, the acting is always 
graphic and right. But its emotion is too 
surface in the dramatist’s conception to 

















WHERE MARRIAGE WINS OUT OVER DIVORCE 


Madge Kennedy and Donn Cook in Philip Barry’s 
“Paris Bound.”’ 


make the acting great. Yet it has been 
hailed as supremely of the highest. Miss 
Hayes, who potentially is a hopeful “fu- 
ture,” needs to be protected from such 
fulsome adulation. 

“Coquette” is one of the plays of the 
younger generation now running in New 
York—commentaries on themselves written 
by the young. Yet when does the younger 
generation cease to be young? Since they 
are putting the burning-glass above their 
actions and yearnings, I believe they are 
old, and since the net results of their obser- 
vations in all the plays are negative, it may 
be they have deserted the ranks. When 
you read George Kelly’s “ Behold, the Bride- 
groom,’* Philip Barry’s ‘Paris Bound’* 
and John Van Druten’s “Diversion’* you 
will note a common sympathy among 
them. Adding “Coquette,” there are three 
of them that end with death, and the fourth 
closes on mutual deceit and infidelity. Two 
of them have fathers who frankly confess 
that maybe had they kept a parental eye 
upon their offsprings, life would have been 
different. The other two have fathers also, 
but of a different caliber: one bases a curious 
philosophy on his ‘divorce, saying that in- 
fidelity has nothing to do with upsetting 
the constancy of one’s first love; the other 
reveals the father of over-love who believes 
it his duty to give poison to his son who 
returns home confessing that he has stran- 
gled a woman who measures his mad 
infatuation. There is only one of these 
plays that represents a relentless, Jesuitical 
pursuit in its main theme: Kelly’s ‘ Behold, 
the Bridegroom.” 

One would be led to expect, from his 
“Craig’s Wife,” that George Kelly would 
look deeply into his feminine study. He 
takes a flippant, wealthy girl, who is a 
globe-trotter, and wakens her to her own 
shortcomings; then he has the girl turn 
upon herself and probe to the bone through 
the raw strata of her emotions. And she 
dies in the end of an attack of pure love, 
unrequited. Mr. Kelly’s plots are usually 
of the slightest; his character intention is 
the vital contribution he has to make. One 
may see in ‘Behold, the Bridegroom”’ that 
Kelly has not quite the full experience of 
knowing the class that he chooses to 
excoriate. Put a laundered collar on any 
of Eugene O’Neill’s characters and he is 
uncomfortable in depicting them. Mr. 
Kelly is uncanny in his knowledge of the 
middle-class woman; but, even if he some- 
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WALTER HAMPDEN AS DR. STOCKMANN 
In Hendrik Ibsen’s comedy, ‘“‘An Enemy of the People.” 


how fails to give us the “400” quality of 
life in his new play, even the “400” may 
have middle-class souls, and George Kelly 
is no trifler with exteriors. I put him 
among the few of the home product toward 
whom we may look for a consistent and 
honest “follow through” in his criticism of 
contemporary life. 

One could not suggest that the other 
writers in their plays have assumed dis- 
honest points of view. Philip Barry ap- 
proaches his theme in a delightful vein of 
whimsy and satiric humor. But somehow 
his marital discussion does not seem to hold 
in its practical acceptance, though the fact 
that he has taken divorce and the elements 
leading to it is sufficient to provoke dis- 
cussion. Maybe that is what one should 
ask for in the theater: either discussion or 
entertainment. Good writing comes after- 
wards, though I am sure that the literary 
value of a line gets across the footlights very 
much as a good piece of musical notation 
strikes the musical ear. Can two people, 
each one unfaithful to the other, go on 
holding fast to the fact that they honestly 
fell in love and will not allow their future 
actions to tarnish that first love? Barry 
does not seem to be quite clear. If you 
were a father wrapped up in a son who had 
killed a woman in a fit of hysteria, would 


you take his word for it that the girl was 
strangled, without first ascertaining some- 
thing about the truth of it? And then 
would you? 

I believe John Van Druten has builded 
for the stage alone. And he has been 
fortunate in having a good cast; the excel- 
lent part of the son played by Mr. Richard 
Bird with marvelous variation; the dignity 
of the father assumed by Sir Guy Standing, 
who used to grace the Frohman Empire 
Company in days gone by. And Van 
Druten h«s been fortunate in having a 
sympathetic production from the hand of 
Mr. Adolph Klauber, who called in his 
wife, Miss Jane Cowl, to stage it. 

But the curious thing about the theater 
is that production is not the only element 
that matters in the success of a piece. If it 
had been, then Alfred Neumann’s “Pa- 
triot,”’* rendered into English by Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, would have had a long run, given as 
it was a sumptuous setting by Mr. Norman- 
Bel Geddes, and a distinguished casting by 
Mr. Gilbert Miller. The play, which dealt 
with plotting in the reign of the mad Czar 
Paul I, of Russia, is a romantic, adven- 
turous character study of monarchy and 
ministries, wherein the Governor of St. 
Petersburg, friend of the Czar, plots for his 
overthrow in an effort to save Russia from 
revolution, and then kills himself from 

















HELEN HAYES WINS MANY HEARTS 
In the leading role of Ann Bridgers’s play, ‘‘Coquette.”’ 
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remorse over what he has done to his 
friend. Which is the patriot? Ermine and 
punctilious manner, whispers and orders, 
asides and soliloquies—all in the romantic 
gesture—the piece had interest, but failed 
after a few performances. Its greatness is 
now in the storehouse. It was pictured in 
the fashion of Irving. 


There is constant variety in the American 
Theater and great experiment. Some brave 
souls venture forth, like Miss Eva LeGal- 
lienne, adhering to repertory ideas in the 
hope to change the policy of interminable 
change. Some high-minded player, like 
Mr. Walter Hampden, persists in remaining 
classic in ambition, 





I imagined Mansfield 
in the part of Paul I, 
instead of Mr. Lyn 
Harding, who gave a 
distinct characteriza- 
tion but not a haunt- 
ing one. I am inclined 
to believe that is why 
the piece failed. Un- 
less we have become 
unconsciously Soviet 
and the Old Régime 
is far removed! The 
audience was curiously 
unmoved by the ex- 
citement of the ro- 
mantic side of ‘‘Pa- 
triot”’; and if a public 
does not move, the 
play does not go. 

I felt that very insis- 
tently while witness- 
ing the gorgeous ear- 
nestness of the Irish 
Players, who in their 
repertory brought over 
Mr. Seamus O’Casey’s 
“The Plough and the 
Stars”*—a story of 








and shows that even 
though he struggle to 
maintain a theater he 
isat least true to ideals, 
It was curious com- 
mentary of complete 
ignorance, when the 
papers hailed Hamp- 
den’s “An Enemy of 
the People,’”* not so 
much a_ completely 
satisfactory and en- 
lightening interpreta- 
tion of Ibsen’s fearless 
critic of society, as a 
surprising example of 
humor in a playwright 
popularly supposed to 
possess no humor. But 
if you will read Ibsen 
—as I hope you are 
doing this centenary 
year of his birth— 
you will see that 
comedy of situation 
and character is one 
of the consuming ex- 
cellencies about him; 
a comedy: which does 








the Irish Revolution, 
with its humors, its 
tragedies, and its mar- 
velous characterizations. This play moves 
powerfully: it moves to laughter and 
to tears, to curiosity and to tension. And 
that is much to ask of and to get from 
a play. All the old favorite actors of the 
era when the Players were under the wing 
of Lady Gregory and under the dashing care 
of William Butler Yeats, have come back to 
us—Miss Sara Allgood, Mr. Arthur Sin- 
clair, and Miss Maire O’Neill. Here is 
folk drama palpitant with contemporary 
meaning, here is character viewed wisely 
and deeply and not too seriously, here is 
action through personality and Irish senti- 
ment never overdone. When you read the 
play, contrast it with Mr. Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,’”* and sound the 
comparative depths of both. 


JUDITH ANDERSON 
In George Kelly’s ‘‘Behold, the Bridegroom.” 


not mean, thoughtless 
laughter. Beside be- 
ing graphic in his de- 
lineation of Dr. Stockmann, Mr. Hampden 
gave a convincing proof of his value as a 
stage director, which encourages us in the 
hope that his “Henry V,”* upon which he 
is now engaged, will envisage properly the 
life of this chronicle play. 

Yet I have small hope that Shakespeare 
will come into his own at the present mo- 
ment, unless the producer does something 
to him to make him not Shakespeare but 
an oddity. “The Taming of the Shrew’* 
has been running many a night in modern 
clothes, and while its justification is not as 
evident as the tweeds of the modern “ Ham- 
let,’”’* at least it has afforded mirth for over 
a hundred nights, and goes on its way 
merrily. It is a sad commentary that the 
Shakespzare tradition is but a handful; that 
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in a gala benefit for the fund of the new 
Stratford Memorial Theater, our actors— 
most of them—had to appear in tableaux, 
since nearly all of them had never played 
in a Shakespearean play! Miss. Elsie 
Janis, dressed as Hamlet, and imitating John 
Barrymore (our young hopeful who perhaps 
will never return to the legitimate stage, 
loving Hollywood too well), had to sing 
“Ves, we have no bananas”! 
While there is much over-adula- 
tion of the Bard, I think, too, 
there is much under-estimation! 
Frankly let me confess that 
Iam a low and high brow at 
the theater. I like fun, I see 
the legitimacy of the popular, 
I want a good story, 
and I do not hail the 
foreign play in prefer- 
ence to the home prod- 
uct. Yet I give the 
foreigner his due. When 
the Russians played 
here, I saw what great- 
ness there was in Stan- 
islavsky, and I can see 
the vitality of Bakstand 
the Ballet Russe as I 
can hear the beauty of 
the Russian music. 
Ican also regret that 
since Prof. Max Rein- 
hardt is to be judged 
by what we see of him, 











Pauline Lord would get a réle strong enough 
for us to maintain our judgment that she 
has forceful emotional power as an actress; 
I should want to see “Cock Robin,’’* be- 
cause Philip Barry has ability, and Elmer 
Rice has written good drama in the past. 
I should want to see the dramatized Barry- 
more family in George Kaufman’s and Edna 
Ferber’s ‘The Royal Family.”* And then 
I should watch the papers and weigh 
the evidence of varied critics, after 
which I might act contrariwise. 
There is much good effort in the 
theater at the present moment. But 
somehow, as each season passes by, 
we do not get any clear notion as to 
where the theater is tending. Every 
element for good, for 
health and strength in 
our theater, seems to be 
competing against, not 
working with, every 
other element of a simi- 
lar nature. First-night- 
ers go to the theater in 
the spirit of thumbs 
down; they are up- 
holders of the ‘from 
Missouri” idea. They 
do not want to nurture 
any promise. They 
want the goods. That 
is because the theater 
is still under commer- 
cial demands. In order 


he could not have had ONE OF THE IRISH PLAYERS to live, a play must 
at his disposal as high Arthur Sinclair in Seamus O’Casey’s “The Plough draw from the public 
powered a physica] 9 0 ae,” Goat ee eee ene extern ae 


theater as I believe his 
theaters are in Germany. I could see 
very well where he was handicapped in 
his stage efficiency and subtlety in the 
two theaters to which he was sent during 
his engagement. But despite the defective 
instrument, I was delighted with the fairy 
quality of his ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”* and with the dynamic motion of 
the revolutionary mob scenes in “The Death 
of Danton.”’* 

Now, were I a casual visitor to New York, 
or were I lover of the theater luckily living 
outside, I should want to see the musical 
“Show Boat,”* if I had been held by the 
Edna Ferber novel; I should want to know 
how far the dramatist had done justice to 
Samuel Pepys in “And So to Bed’*; I 
should want to see Mr. Sidney Howard’s 
“Salvation,”* in the hopes that at last Miss 


tory of the Irish Players. 


support, or else not be. 

Now, most of the plays I have mentioned 
are in print, and you who are forty-five miles 
from Broadway or further still, can judge 
the value of the current drama equally as 
well as we can. For, while drama is a diffi- 
cult form to image mentally, the modern 
drama is literary and hence reads with the 
ease of literature. I am not saying that I 
believe a play can exist just as well on the 
shelf as on the stage. But I do say that 
when it gets on the shelf, you are just as 
capable of judging whether it was worth- 
while enough to put upon the stage, or to 
print. Hence, upon you devolve the many 
duties of play reader, dramatic critic, and 
literary adviser for the publisher. But in 
all three cases you are too late. For the 
play by that time has been given, pub- 
lished, and judgment rendered. 
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This article on a significant trend in American civilization, employee stock ownership, summarizes 
certain results of the plan as applied through forty years in a well-known American manufacturing concern. 
The author, who is professor of economics in the University of Cincinnati, presents here the essentials of 
a more detailed study soon to be published in book form. His investigation was careful and thorough, as 
well as disinterested and unbiased; and it could not have been carried on but for the generous coéperation 


of the Procter and Gamble Company.—THE EpITor. 


HE old basis of American democracy 

and equality has vanished, and van- 
ished permanently. In the past the poorest 
immigrant coming to the United States 
could hope to acquire some part of our 
fields, forests and pastures; and the resulting 
widespread ownership of land provided a 
solid foundation of economic fact for democ- 
racy. But now more than three-quarters 
of our people are cut off from the land. 
They live in small homes in our cities and 


towns, herded together near the factories 
that have replaced farms 4s the scene of 
America’s major work. Thus the old basis 
of equality has disappeared. 

Is there a new one to be found? Or do we 
face the perspective drawn by nineteenth 
century European experience—on top a 
small number of the colossally rich in highly 
concentrated control of industry, and at the 
bottom great numbers of workers living 
on uncertain earnings, possessing little or 
nothing, incapable of rising—an 











industrial proletariat? 

The future of the United States 
seems to lie largely in the answer 
to this question. Hence the inter- 
est and encouragement bestowed 
upon all signs that wage-earners 
are acquiring a share in the owner- 
ship of industrial property by pur- 
chase of corporate securities. In 
that tendency many see the origin 
of a new form of economic de- 
mocracy. They see in it also the 
strongest protection against those 
most pressing needs and dangers 
which in Europe have led to social 
insurance systems. Many em- 
ployers hope that from the spread 
of employee ownership of corporate 
securities there will result closer 
coéperation between management 
and men, the end of industria! 
strife, and the wiping out of notions 
of class conflict. All this gives im- 
portance to the record of any 








NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND EMPLOYEES OWN STOCK 
IN THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE COMPANY 
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experience in this field, however 
narrow. At all events some kind 
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of measuring stick for these hopes 
can only be found in an analysis of 
experience. 

The plan for the encouragement 
of stock ownership (the Profit- 
Sharing Plan) of the Procter and 
Gamble Company has a longer con- 
tinuous history than that of almost 
any similar arrangement—having 
been framed in 1886. Both in the 
manager’s offices and in the work- 
shops its place in the company’s 
scheme of existence is beyond 
question. The company, it will be 
recalled, makes soaps, glycerine, 
glycerine products, and food prod- 
ucts manufactured from cotton- 
seed oil and cocoanut oil. It runs 
five large plants (it has just ac- 
quired another) and many cotton- 
seed oil plants from the head offices 
in Cincinnati. There are well over 
5,000 workers on its payroll. This 
study I carried through in the head 
offices and out at Ivorydale, the 
largest plant. 














Making Employee Ownership Easy 


The essentials of the plan are 
simple. Its direct objects have been 
two: first, to aid and encourage 
saving by employees; secondly, to build up 
asense of common interest between manage- 
ment and men. As originally framed, the 
arrangement was profit-sharing in the strict 
sense. But since 1903 that has changed; 
the amounts received by workers, to be 
applied to the purchase of stock, do not 
vary according to current profits. 

All workers whose wages are below $2,000 
a year may participate after six months of 
employment. Upon application, the com- 
pany buys for the employee, at market 
value, its own common stock to the amount 
of the employee’s annual wages. Each 
month thereafter the employee must pay 
toward this stock 5 per cent. of his wages. 
The company makes quarterly payments 
to him (rising according to length of service 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of annual wages) 
which are credited toward the price of the 
stock until it is fully paid for. After that, 
payments are made to him in cash. 

Thus a factory hand who joins the com- 
pany in June at a wage of $30 a week may 
apply, in December, for stock worth $1,560 
—eight shares, say, if the stock should be 
selling for $195 in the market. The com- 


A SOAP BOILER WHO LIKES HIS JOB 


Incidentally he is a part owner in a vast business, through the aid 


of his employer, and shares in the profits. ~ 


pany advances the money to buy this stock; 
and it applies toward its purchase by the 
employee $156 a year to begin with, and 
more as his length of service grows. Mean- 
while the employee himself pays $1.50 from 
his salary each week toward purchase of the 
stock. In six years it would be paid for. 
He would then own the eight shares, and 
receive regular dividends on them, although 
he had contributed less than one-third the 
cost from his wages. 

Any profit-sharer is free to quit the plan 
at any time, and for any reasons. If he 
drops out before he has been in the plan a 
year, he receives back merely what he has 
paid in out of his wages; if his length of 
membership exceeds a year, he receives 
such stock as is fully paid up. Furthermore, 
the company guarantees that if, at the 
termination of the worker’s employment 
for any reason whatsoever, the market 
value of the stock he has acquired is less 
than its original cost, this original cost will 
be refunded. Because of the almost steady 
prosperity of the company no difficulty 
has been experienced hitherto in meeting 
this guarantee; but where an extremely. 
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violent rise in the value of its stock to be 
followed by a serious depression, the 
guarantee would become a serious respon- 
sibility. 

Two-thirds of the Workers Participate 


The encouragement to stock accumula- 
tion within the company has thus been 
strong. The risk of loss has been virtually 
absent, and, because of the company’s 
prolonged record of prosperity and constant 
rise in the market value of its stock, the 
chances of large gain have been good. 
Wages compare well with those in the 
locality. - Under these sustained favorable 
conditions, what has been the extent of the 
workers’ participation in the ownership of 
the company? Here we should get some 
light on the actual significance of employee 
ownership, from which so much is expected. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of workers in the five main production 
plants who were eligible to participate in the 
plan, and the percentage of those who have 
participated: 
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Per cent. of enrol- 
ment eligible*.. 72. 85. 77.7 83 78.5 


Per cent. of eli- 
gibles partici- 
a: a rr 88. 92.2 94.7 100. 88.2 
* All figures as at the end of 1926. 


About three-quarters of the workers 
have been eligible to participate, having 
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A CAKE OF SOAP WHICH BECOMES A THOU- 
SAND CAKES OF COMMERCIAL SIZE 


been in the company’s employment six 
months or longer; that one-quarter has 
been ineligible is a reflection of the change 
in personnel which takes place in every 
industrial plant. Of those eligible about 
go per cent. are within the plan—indicating 
a widespread acceptance of its benefits, 
among which is a guarantee of forty-eight 
weeks’ employment a year. 

Total membership in the plan rose to 
almost 3,700 by the end of 1926, but of that 
membership only 21.7 per cent. had fully 
paid up on their total original stock sub- 
scription, which is equal to their annual 
wages, it will be remembered. This is like- 
wise a reflection of the frequent change of 
personnel, slightly more than 50 per cent. 
in 1926, although it must be said that this 
turnover is low compared to similar plants 
in the locality. It is evident that steady 
employment, and continued employment 
in one company, is necessary for a steady 
rise in employee ownership. 


Some Details of the Plan 


An analysis of the holdings of all workers 
in the plan, taking in the five production 
plants, the Buckeye mills and the home 
office, shows that at the end of 1926 slightly 
more than one-fifth of the participants in 
the plan had acquired ownership of common 
stock, the original subscription price of 
which was equal to their annual wages. 
The market value is now of course much 
greater. But this one-fifth of the partici- 
pants makes up only 16 per cent. of the 
total enrolment. Almost four times as 
many workers, 58 per cent., were moving in 
the same direction, though many would 
never arrive at full ownership. The re- 
mainder, about 26 per cent., owned no 
stock at all. More detailed figures of the 
same date revealed that the participants in 
the plan held altogether 24,927 paid-up 
shares of company stock at the end of 1926, 
the market value of which then exceeded 
4.7 millions of dollars and is now much 
greater still. 

This represented an average holding 
for those in the plan of 6.8 shares, of a 
market value of $1,296 (end of 1926), and 
made up roughly 2 per cent. of the total 
common stock of the company. For several 
reasons, which cannot here be put forward 
in detail, these figures in various ways 
give too low an indication of the actual 
amount of workers’ stock-holding. For 
example, there have been many workers 
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THE EMPLOYEES’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE AT THE IVORYDALE, OHIO, PLANT OF THE 
PROCTER AND GAMBLE COMPANY 


whose wages rose above the $2,000 limit, 
and who retired from the plan with their 
paid-up stock, which they may still hold. A 
cumulative total would certainly raise the 
per cent. of employee owners to 2% or 3. 
The figure of average holdings of the 
members of the plan has all the faults of an 
average. The actual distribution of owner- 
ship as of December 31, 1926, is as follows: 


OWNERS OF STOCK HELD BY PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE PROFIT-SHARING PLAN, DECEMBER 31, 
1926 
Shares Holders 
Not yet in scheme a year..... . 1,054 
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The figures include all workers in the 
five main production plants, the Buckeye 
mills, and the main office whose salaries 
were under $2,000. More detailed examina- 
tion of the facts, not allowing for under- 
estimation which cannot be precisely meas- 
ured, shows that about half of those in the 
plan own four shares or less, about half 
over four shares. Even taking into ac- 
count the high present market value of these 
shares, it would appear that the individual 
ownership of half the group of participants 
is too small to have much significance. 


Mental Attitude of the Employee-Owner 


For many of the other half, I should say 
that ownership is great enough to change 
the individual outlook. A good fifth of the 
participants own more than ten shares; and 
several hundred of the oldest employees 
who possess twenty shares or more are 
definitely in the class of important property 
holders, having benefited greatly by the 
steady rise in the market value of the stock. 
At the other end of the scale are the wage- 
workers who have acquired no stock at all— 
the newcomers, the workers who believe 
they will leave soon, and those who have 
not been able to make the necessary saving 
from their wages, or seen fit to apply it to 
this use. 

I began this article with a reference to 
the promise of a _ profound economic 
influence which many see in the present 
workings of the employee stock-ownership 
plan. My investigation into the experience 
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of this one company indicates that the plan 
is well established and regarded as a distinct 
advantage of being in the employment of 
the company. To be a profit-sharer sets a 
man off among the men in the plant. In 
some cases it places a man in his own eyes 
as a man of property and opens a road to 
acquisition not found before. It has helped 
many men to accumulate much needed 
holdings, men who otherwise probably would 
‘not have a cent. 

Though it be tedious, and run over many 
years of unrelenting, spirit-burdening work, 
it has a genuine significance to many of this 
group and modifies the status they have 
in their own opinions. It gives them firm 
protection against economic vicissitudes. 
With those participants who possess savings 
running into several thousands, the property 
line between them and the commercial class 
in the community is broken down. But this 
group is only a minority—perhaps one- 
fifth of the employees. 

For the large majority, and for most of 
those hundreds who have passed through 
the plant, there has been no serious change 
in condition, though three-quarters of the 
employees have some slight accumulation. 
Furthermore, as far as I could judge, there 
has been produced no broadly diffused 
sense of ownership in the company. The 
employees continue to distinguish the real 
owners from themselves. 

Though it is clear that the condition of 
many individuals has been significantly 
modified through the operation of the plan, 
its results, up to the present, do not clearly 
presage any serious modification of the 
distribution of wealth in the United States. 
Whatever increase may take place in 
workers’ ownership of corporate securities 
will be gradual and must overcome serious 
economic limitations. Still, it must be re- 
membered that the habit of security pur- 
chase is new in the workmen’s ranks; and 
it is a tenacious one when formed; the 
obstacles may be more fully overcome than 
the record of this one experience indicates. 

The industrial workers will own part of 
the properties which employ them for the 
first time since the Industrial Revolution; 
but that ownership is likely to be only a 


minor fraction, widely distributed. Some, 
the more able, steady, and saving, will be 
definitely in the small property class. And 
if the present surge of American industry 
continues, other plans for employee stock 
acquisition may outrun the Procter and 
Gamble plan, although there are too many 
elements of uncertainty to permit precise 
prediction. 


A Guaranty of Employment 


The future will depend upon the general 
level of wage incomes in the United States, 
the stability of business, the satisfaction 
men feel in remaining for long periods at 
work in the same place and plant, and upon 
the regularity of employment. 

For it must be emphasized strongly that 
without regular employment no _profit- 
sharing or stock-ownership plan can produce 
a great growth of security ownership among 
industrial workers, or give a sense of per- 
manent attachment to, and financial owner- 
ship in, the company for which they work. 
Unemployment detaches men from such 
plans very quickly, and uses up their 
savings. If industries remain subject to 
great fluctuations in activity, and if tech- 
nical changes produce frequent displace- 
ment, the growth of such ownership will be 
uncertain and unsteady. The Procter and 
Gamble Company have recognized this 
fact and have guaranteed forty-eight weeks’ 
work a year to the workers in their plan. 

There remains the question whether a 
general spread of employees’ stock-owner- 
ship plans might not indirectly work to keep 
wages at a lower level. The present record 
in the main gives no proof of such a tendency 
though it is possible that the wages of 
certain groups of skilled workers are slightly 
less than they might be in the absence of any 
stock-ownership plan. But the experience 
and record of any one company is too slight 
a base for full judgment on this question. 

On this aspect of the growing tendency 
toward employees’ stock ownership, as on 
many other important ones, we must carry 
our study of the varieties of experience 
much further, if we are to understand con- 
vincingly its significance for American 
economic life. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD SITS IN JUDGMENT UPON WILLIAM McANDREW 


Mr. McAndrew, former Superintendent of Schools, is seated at the extreme right, reading a newspaper. 








«re Trial of William McAndrew 





BY HOWARD E. WILSON 








_ The author is instructor in English at the High School of the University of Chicago. He has been 
fortunate in observing the Thompson-McAndrew dispute with understanding, and at close range, vet from 
the point of view of one not connected with the municipal public-school system.—THE EpITorR. 


URING the past ten months the 
journalistic press of the English-speak- 
ing world has had great sport over the 
activities of a certain William Hale Thomp- 
son of Chicago, a Mayor, a candidate for a 
much higher office (so it is whispered, at 
least!) and, by his own appointment, the 
guardian of an ultra-pure brand of American 
patriotism, an ardent twister of the tail of 
the British lion, and a rampant reformer in 
the public schools and libraries of his home 
city. Coupled with the name of the Mayor 
has appeared and reappeared the name of 
William McAndrew, recently Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, and 
chief object of the Mayor’s wrath. 
_ The mélée stirred up by Mayor Thompson 
in his attacks on Superintendent McAndrew 
and on the British menace which, so it is 
said, has been a basic influence of the 
McAndrew régime in the schools, has now 
become a part of the national social history, 
where it is likely to be classed with the 
Tennessee evolution trial and catalogued as 
apart of the post-war social phenomena. 
The hullabaloo itself has been very in- 
teresting—but also distinctly mystifying. 


There are many who have read or observed 
the case only to laugh or to sneer at the 
“antics of a Chicago politician”; many 
there are who talk of ‘Big Bill” Thompson 
and “Big Bill” Tweed, formerly of New 
York political circles, in the same con- 
demnatory breath. On the other hand 
there are many who gladly contribute the 
requisite number of dollars for membership 
in the America First Foundation, an out- 
growth of the Mayor’s attacks on the 
“hidden forces” of the Chicago schools. 
And there are many who have given, and 
will gladly give again, their votes to William 
of sombrero fame. What the truth of the 
whole situation is, what an honest attitude 
toward it ought to be, is extremely difficult 
to say, but it is also extremely interesting 
to examine what has happened. 


The Second Largest School System 


The actual “trial” of Superintendent 
McAndrew has as a background the shifting 
currents of politics. From 1915 to 1923 
the Republican party, with William Hale 
Thompson as Mayor, was in control of 
Chicago politics. During those eight years 
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repeated charges of incompetency and 
corruption were brought against the ad- 
ministration, involving, among _ other 
branches of service, the public schools. 

So great became the public concern over 
the general political situation that in the 
spring of 1923 William E. Dever was elected 
Mayor of the city on a Democratic ticket 
pledged to municipal reform and supported 
by various groups of independents. One of 
Mayor Dever’s first acts, in fulfilment of his 
campaign pledges, was to appoint several 
new members of the School Board. After 
this action, apparently, Mr. Dever com- 
pletely divorced school matters from politics 
during his administration. 

In casting about for a new Superin- 
tendent, the members of the Chicago Board 
of Education had to bear in mind the fact 
that they were searching for a man capable 
of managing efficiently and progressively 
the second largest school system of the 
country. For it must not be forgotten 
that, with all the criticism directed toward 
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MR. WILLIAM McANDREW 


Before the Chicago School Board, by whom he was sus- 
pended from his position as Superintendent of Schools on 
a charge of insubordination. During the trial his term 
expired. Mr. McAndrew came to Chicago in 1924, after 
ten years’ service as Associate Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City. He was born in Michigan sixty-four 
years ago. Last month Mr. McAndrew turned the tables 
and himself brought suit against Mayor Thompson, 
charging libel. 









it, the Chicago public-school system is g 
tremendous and in many ways a magnifi- 
cent institution. In 1926-27 it employed 
14,035 teachers to care for a pupil-enroll- 
ment of 588,193. Its expenditures in the 
same year were $42,707,243. 

To administer this sytem in a manner 
commensurate with its possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities the Board of Education in 
1923 chose William McAndrew, at that 
time an assistant superintendent of the 
schools of New York City. His educational 
background was the best; he was heartily 
endorsed by civic groups in Chicago who 
were interested in the improvement of the 
city schools. His acceptance of the posi- 
tion seemed to mark a new era in the edu- 
cational progress of Chicago. 


When McAndrew Came to Chicago 


Mr. McAndrew came to his new work 
with ambitious plans for reorganization 
and improvement in the Chicago system. 
In the words of Sara C. Niederman, of the 
Scammon School, Chicago, writing in the 
Elementary School Journal of September, 
1927, ‘‘he launched a remedial and con- 
structive program, extending in its wide 
sweep from a vast building campaign to 
detailed educational activity and ranging 
in scope from the needs of the kindergarten 
child to the administrative duties of the 
superintendent.” His plans included fur- 
ther development of the junior high school 
and the platoon school systems, reorgani- 
zation of certain notably weak depart- 
ments of the curriculum, introduction of 
more systematic measures for actual school 
administration and supervision, formula- 
tion of a comprehensive program of scien- 
tific testing, and other activities. 

One who is at all familiar with public- 
school administration in any section of the 
country, will recognize at once that Mr. 
McAndrew was bound to find opposition 
in the execution of his plans. When he 
pushed plans for junior high schools, he met 
the organized opposition of certain groups of 
elementary-school teachers and of citizens 
actively interested because of a variety of 
motives. In trying to systematize admin- 
istration and to supervise instruction more 
closely, the superintendent inevitably laid 
extra burdens upon the teacher. 


Soon he was opposed by the Chicago — 


Teachers’ Federation, led by the dynamic 
and then very powerful Margaret Haley. 
In a number of schools, the principals, not 
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understanding the spirit of the McAndrew 
plans, enforced the letter of his instructions 
to the nth degree, ignoring the spirit and 
thereby hindering and even preventing in 
some cases the fruition of his plans. 

To make a long story short, the result of 
McAndrew’s work, as it would have been 
in the case of amy energetic and progressive 
man in his position, was both good and bad. 
At the end of three years he had accom- 
plished many desirable projects and had 
made many friends. But he had also a 
formidable number of very active groups of 
discontented teachers in his force, and had 
certain groups of violent antagonists arrayed 
against him outside of school circles. The 
fact that he was not unduly diplomatic 
himself and the fact that he was supported 
most actively by reform groups who are 
normally in a minority in American munici- 
pal politics further complicated his position. 


Schools as a Campaign Issue 


Moreover, the elements in civic life 
which had placed him in office and which 
supported his program were losing their 
hold on the city administration as a whole. 
Public opinion was turning from the ad- 
vanced position it had taken in 1923 as the 
demoralizing events prior to that year 
grew dimmer in the public mind. The 
pendulum which had supported the Superin- 
tendent was on the back stroke. At this 
point, the public-school system again be- 
came a factor, willingly or unwillingly, 
wisely or unwisely, in the municipal politics. 

During the administration of Mayor 
Dever, coinciding very closely with that of 
Superintendent McAndrew, the opposition 
party in politics was, quite naturally, alert 
on the side-lines, eager to detect and mag- 
nify shortcomings, anxious to fan every 
flame of discontent into a political bonfire 
which might become the holocaust of the 
Democratic administration. 

William Hale Thompson and his allies— 
whether from luck or malice or pure political 
adroitness, I know not—recognized in the 
school situation an opportunity for their 
purposes. Not that the school situation 
was to become the only issue in their 
campaign against the administration, for 
there were many other issues, each utilized 
toits fullest extent. The point is only this— 
it was “good politics” for the Thompson 
group to fan the discontent which existed 
In the schools, and the group included 
many “good politicians.” 




















HON. WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, MAYOR 


One of whose campaign promises was that William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, would be ousted. 


Adroit alliances and understandings seem 
to have been formed in that mysterious 
manner in which the American political ma- 
chine is worked so often. Leaders in the 
fight against the junior high schools were 
soon talking of the desirability of Thompson 
as the next Mayor. The discontented 
teachers, seemingly, began to ponder on 
what a new political régime might be able 
to do in behalf of their overworked selves. 


The Superintendent is Suspended 


In the mayoralty campaign itself, early 
in 1927, Thompson recurred again and again 
to the school situation in his campaign 
speeches. In particular, he attacked Mc- 
Andrew, calling him “unpatriotic,” “in the 
pay of Great Britain,” and “a stool pigeon 
of King George.’”’ McAndrew, according 
to Thompson, was in himself and in his 
official position a violation of the principles 
of America First. 

As such, Thompson campaigned against 
him; on that issue he made votes both in 
and out of the schools. With that issue, 
and others designed to bring into his ranks 
all the discontents of the city, he won his 
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campaign with a majority of 80,000 votes. 

Thompson took office in April, 1927, and 
in his inaugural speech promised to oust 
McAndrew. It was openly boasted about 
the City Hall that the gentleman from 
New York would not be in office during a 
single day of the coming school year. Yet 
McAndrew’s term would not expire until 
early in January, 1928, and school was 
scheduled to begin on the sixth of Septem- 
ber. From early in April through the 
entire summer the matter simmered. Evi- 
dently, during those weeks, the new ad- 
ministration took stock of the School Board, 
appointed what new members it could, and 
determined its line of attack. An ardent 
and, it is rumored, not particularly capable 
associate of Mr. Thompson, Coath by 
name, was made president of the Board. 
By August, apparently, the line-up of the 
administration forces was complete. 

On August 29th the long-heralded action 
came. Charges were preferred against Mr. 
McAndrew by a member of the Board, and 
the Superintendent was suspended bv a 

















A SUPPOSEDLY PRO-BRITISH HISTORY 
A theater owner and sportsman, U. J. Hermann was 
chosen by Mayor Thompson to purge the shelves of 
the Chicago Public Libraries of all pro-British literature. 
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majority of one vote (cast by Coath), pend- 
ing the hearing of the charges and the 
defense. School opened on the 6th of the 
following month, with Mr. McAndrew in 
the position where Mayor Thompson had 
promised he would be. The Mayor had re- 
deemed his campaign pledge thus far; the 
problem then became to make it good for 
the rest of the year. McAndrew was 
backed by very able civic groups deter- 
mined to help him fight his case, and the 
hearing was set for the 29th of September. 
Chicago wondered, and the rest of the 
country seemed to laugh. 


Charges Against McAndrew 


The charges brought against Mr. Mc- 
Andrew late in August were framed in a bill 
of nine particulars. In substance, they were, 
quoting the document itself, ‘charges of in- 
subordination and. conduct incompatible 
and inconsistent with, and in direct violation 
of, his duties as superintendent of schools.” 

Mr. McAndrew’s attorneys seemingly 
prepared their case on the basis of the 
actual incident which had given rise to 
his suspension, steadfastly refusing to enter 
into the political background of the whole 
affair. The incident on which the question 
rested, in their judgment, was one dealing 
with civil-service regulations and the tech- 
nical meaning of the word “teachers.” It 
was, in short, a question of the duties of a 
superintendent of schools under the terms 
of the Otis Law, the legal basis of the 
public-school system of Illinois. 

It had been customary in Chicago public 
schools for many years to assign to each 
school certain extra teachers, whose duties 
were, in part, clerical and administrative. 
But the law of the state requires that all 
school employees, not teachers, be selected 
by civil-service examinations. The Board, 
acting on the advice of its attorney, during 
the summer directed the Superintendent to 
place the extra-teacher positions under the 
civil service. The Superintendent, con- 
tending that the Board’s directions to him 
were contradictory within themselves and 
could not be followed without severe detri- 
ment to the schools, and that the Board’s 
attorney had erred in his inter pretation of the 
law and application of it to the local situation, 
did not carry the directions into effect. 

Shortly, however, certain extra teachers, 
determined to ward off their own dismissal, 
instituted court proceedings to determine 
their exact status. The Superintendent, in 
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opposition to the expressed 
will of the Board, gave 
the teachers certain in- 
formation of value in the 
preparation of their case. 
He subsequently testified 
in their behalf in open 
court. 

In his mind, the ques- 
tion was one of the inter- 
pretation of a law on 
which the Superintendent 
and the attorney for the 
Board disagreed. As a 
citizen and a public offi- 
cial, Mr. McAndrew was 
anxious to secure a judi- 
cial decision on the matter 














at stake. In order to get 
that decision, the State 
Supreme Court would have 


J. LEWIS COATH, WHO LAST YEAR BECAME PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Coath, an appointee of Mayor Thompson, was instrumental in the sus- 
to act. But the Board, by pension of Superintendent McAndrew, and presided over his trial. 


a majority of one vote, 

and without waiting for a court decision, 
suspended the Superintendent on the 
charges already named. 

At the first hearing of the case Mr. Mc- 
Andrew placed before the Board a statement 
in support of his actions, in which he laid 
down a basis for a Supreme Court case to 
determine the actual meaning of the dis- 
puted sections of the Otis Law. 

But his statement was ignored, and addi- 
tional charges were brought against him. 
The new charges, composed of sixteen 
further particulars, placed the issue of the 
trial not on insubordination at all but on 
the vague and comprehensive charge of 
incompatibility. The McAndrew lawyers 
chose to ignore this as irrelevant. How- 
ever, a majority of the Board was mustered 
against the suspended Superintendent and 
his attorneys, and the trial proceeded on 
the basis of the second set of charges. 


Sidelights of the Trial 


Throughout the succeeding two months 
periodic sessions of the School Board, acting 
as jury, were held. At these sessions Frank 
Righeimer, attorney for the prosecution, 
introduced a series of witnesses to prove, 
first, that, in general, the citizens of this 
country and especially the school children 
of Chicago, are menaced by pro-British 
propaganda; and second, that, even if the 
suspended Superintendent had not directly 
encouraged and abetted the foreign propa- 
gandists, he had, at least, not fought their 


insidious activities in the way a too per 
cent. patriot should—and therefore his 
conduct and character were incompatible 
with the dignities and duties of his position. 
To prove these points, much testimony— 
using the term in a non-technical sense— 
was introduced. For instance, Mr. Mc- 
Andrew was accused of membership in the 
English-Speaking Union, which he denied. 
It was attempted to show that faculty 
members of the University of Chicago, in 
downtown classes for teachers, were spread- 
ing dangerous, un-American doctrines and 
that Mr. McAndrew was accessory to their 
crime because he recommended the classes to 
public-school teachers. The same recommen- 
dation had been given by his predecessors. 
It was charged that Mr. McAndrew had 
recommended certain un-American history 
textbooks for use in the city schools. 
(Seemingly, the Board itself had approved 
the textbooks, which were themselves 
selected by committees of teachers.) 
Naturally, the trial provided headlines 
and columns of news for the press. Re- 
porters went to its sessions asking jovially: 
“Well, what will they do next?” Sensa- 
tion-seeking crowds thronged the room in 
which the sessions were held. Even His 
Honor the Mayor became excited at the 
suggestion of propaganda in the public 
libraries and ordered one “Sport” Her- 
mann, a theater-owner and local sportsman, 
to purge the shelves of pro-British literature 
and maintain the purity of the institution. 
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Amidst all the clamor and excitement, 
the suspended Superintendent and _ his 
attorneys alone seemed to remain calm. 
At the sessions, held about once each week, 
in the smoke-filled Board room (smoking 
was forbidden before the advent of Mr. 
Coath), the defense lawyers moved that the 
evidence of witness after witness be stricken 
from the records as irrelevant. Objections 
invariably over-ruled! Mrs. Hefferan, a 
member of the Board favorable to Mc- 
Andrew, attempted to object to the proceed- 
ings and was reprimanded by the chair as 
unfairly partisan. Newspapers were filled 
with charges and countercharges; in turn, 
everything occupied the center of attention 
except the plight of the school children. 


The Accused Quits His Trial 


At last, on November 23, Mr. McAndrew, 
on the advice of his counsel, left the session 
room. He refused to be a further party to 
the abasement of the public schools and 
proposed to absent himself until the actual 
issue of insubordination was fairly met. 
His attitude toward the case was well 
summed up in a statement his attorneys 
offered to the Board at the time: 

It is now seven months since the new Mayor in 
his official inaugural address declared his intention, 
though he has no proper jurisdiction over the 
schools, to proceed to oust the superintendent. . . . 

It is now nearly three months since your presi- 
dent and five members voted to charge me with 
insubordinate and improper conduct in having 
entered into an unlawful confederacy with certain 
employees of the Board, designated as extra teachers. 
. . . Instead of trying me on the alleged mis- 
demeanor for which I was suspended, you have 
permitted to be added a host of irrelevant allega- 
HORS: <s.% 

The repeated published assertion of your presi- 
dent that he will put the superintendent out; the 
degradation of your school system in the eyes of the 
entire country by editorial condemnation of the 
trial as a farce and vaudeville; the cloud of aspersion 
you permit to remain upon your best teachers that 
they recommended to the superintendent the adop- 
tion of poisoned books; the effect on your school 
children of the continued newspaper characteriza- 
tion of your proceedings as a travesty on justice; 
the repeated and uncontradicted editorial designa- 
tion of this trial as before a packed jury and an ad- 
mittedly prejudiced judge, all lead me to desire to 
escape being a party to the continuance of what is 
almost universally regarded as a burlesque. 

I therefore respectfully decline to further attend 
personally these hearings until notified by my 
counsel to appear in defense of the charges on which 
I was suspended, when, if ever, you address your- 
selves to them. 
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After McAndrew “seceded” from the 
trial sessions, the Thompson forces con- 
tinued the trial, in spite of the fact that on 
an earlier occasion they had adjourned a 
“court” session because of Mr. McAndrew’s 
absence. From November 23 to early in 
March, sessions were held almost weekly. 
The whole show became an attempt on the 
part of the Thompson forces to continue 
their position as ‘‘apostles of American- 
ism,” and to convince the public of their sin- 
cerity. On the 8th of January McAndrew 
automatically went out of office at the 
expiration of his term; since that time the 
politicians apparently have been setting 
the stage for the selection of a new superin- 
tendent. But where can an honest and 
capable administrator be found who, with 
McAndrew’s fate before him, will accept 
the position? 


A Post-War Reaction 


There are three further aspects oi the 
Chicago conflict having sufficient signifi- 
cance to warrant the attention of students 
of American society. The first is primarily 
a matter of political psychology. The 
charges of British or pro-British propaganda 
which have enlivened the course of the 
McAndrew trial seem to be only one phase 
of the America First sentiment which is 
part of Thompson’s political capital. 

It is a natural expression of a post-war 
reaction. During the Great War we were 
told that the cause of America and her 
Allies was one, and by virtue of that fact, 
to be patriotic toward America one had to 
be pro-British and pro-French. But there 
were millions of citizens to whom the Ameri- 
can cause was a holy thing only within itself 
and in spite ef its connection with Allied 
nations. 

In fact, many loyal citizens felt a strong 
antipathy toward one or more of the Allies. 
Whether their antipathy was the heritage 
of old-country connections or whether it 
grew out of the predilection for twisting the 
lion’s tail which has marked our own polit- 
ical history does not matter. 

Expression of their views brought perse- 
cution to them during war time, just as it 
brought persecution to those who were 
definitely pro-German. After the war 
they again began to express themselves. 
It was doubtless their sentiment which 
killed American entry into the League of 
Nations. It is now their sentiment which 
supports a widespread movement against 
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any foreign influence in America, especially 
the influence of our former Allies. 

One extreme begets another, and the 
second is now upon us.. Among the present 
persecutors, if we may use so strong a term, 
are groups politically powerful, and the 
center of their power is probably in Chicago 
with its large groups of Irish and Germans. 
It is this situation which has fostered 
the violent anti-English sentiments which 
have been dragged into the McAndrew 
trial. As McAndrew himself has repeatedly 
insisted, they are aside from the real issue. 
But they are doubtless good politics. 


History as It Is Taught 


Closely allied with these political con- 
siderations is the problem of censorship. 
What amount of control should be exercised 
by political leaders over the content of 
school books or the activities of the school- 
room? Can evolution be taught in Tennes- 
see or certain phases of history be taught 
in Illinois? The issue raised here has best 
been stated by Prof. Howard C. Hill, of the 
University of Chicago, himself a historian 
of note and a national authority on the 
teaching of history and the social studies. 
Mr. Hill says: 


What is to be the influence of the McAndrew 
trial upon the teaching of history in the public 
schools? To the teacher of history this question 
transcends all others involved in the case. . . 

Already it is reported that the America First 
Foundation—a Thompson organization—has offered 
a prize of $10,000 for a properly prepared ‘‘patriotic”’ 
history. Groups of citizens of Irish ancestry, of 
German descent, of Polish antecedents, and even 
delegations of American Indians, have made repre- 
sentations urging the inclusion in history courses of 
that which would glorify the progenitors of each of 
the groups concerned. 

If the influences now dominant in the McAndrew 
trial prevail in Chicago and elsewhere, what is the 
teaching of history to become? . . . Is it to be 
propaganda in support of whatever faction or racial 
group happens to be in the saddle at the moment? 
. . . Is history to become, as Napoleon cynically 
temarked, ‘“‘a fable agreed upon,” or is it to be 
the truth? 


Indeed the McAndrew trial is significant 
not only to history teaching but to the 
entire system of public education in the 
United States. Here are raised three 
problems: first, the character of the superin- 
tendency in our school organization; second, 
the relation of the superintendent to his 
Board of Education; and third, the relation 
of the school Board to the local government. 


In regard to the superintendency, it is 
true that what has happened to McAndrew 
has happened over and over again in Ameri- 
can cities in recent years. Henry C. 
Morrison of the University of Chicago, a 
former state superintendent of schools in 
New England, has written: ‘The single 
feature of the McAndrew episode which im- 
presses me as differentiating it from any 
other which I have ever known is the 
publicity given the matter.” 


Should Schools Be Divorced from Politics? 


Perhaps the significant thing about the 
publicity is the possibility it suggests of 
making of the superintendency a primarily 
political office. For instance, one of the 
largest school systems of the country has in 
recent years become one of the best because 
its superintendent is a politician who leaves 
to well-chosen subordinates the actual 
duties of school administration and devotes 
his energies to keeping the politicians away 
from his subordinates. 

That is the English system, and it is of 
course exactly the opposite of the system 
which Chicago has tried to follow. It would 
be a queer, but quite possible, anomaly if the 
Chicago conflict should promote the ex- 
tension of such a system in this country. 

Very little need be said about the rela- 
tion of the Board of Education to the 
superintendent. The Chicago conflict was 
precipitated over that issue. It is a tech- 
nical question, and we may content our- 
selves here with pointing out that it has been 
raised and brought to the limelight by the 
McAndrew episode. 

Of somewhat more general interest is the 
question of the relation between the School 
Board and the general municipal govern- 
ment of which it is a part. The Chicago 
situation arose because the Board could 
be and evidently was made a political instru- 
ment. The results of that situation have 
been presented most drastically to the 
Chicago public, and to Chicago school 
children. 

The problem now is to find some way in 
which the Board of Education may be 
divorced from municipal politics. A num- 
ber of ways have been suggested in various 
sections of the country. The Board may 
be elected by general vote of the citizens, or 
it may be appointed by the local judiciary. 


The best solution is probably a matter for 


each community to determine by itself in 
the light of its own conditions. 

















oA Novelist Looks at Hoover 








ROM Virginia comes a study of a candi- 

date for the Republican nomination 
for President, done by one of our realistic 
novelists. The candidate is Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, and the novelist 
is Sherwood Anderson. 

Anderson spent his youth and early ma- 
ture life knocking about the Middle West. 
He was a race-track attendant, a laborer, 
an itinerant rambler, a manufacturer, and 
finally an advertising writer. Born in 1876, 
and forced by circumstance into contact 
with the crude side of life, he found himself 
faced at every turn by the industrialism 
that was spreading over the United States; 
and when comparatively late in life he took 
up writing, he was concerned chiefly with 
the dulness of individual life in a mass- 
production era. 

Last fall the novelist bought two weekly 
newspapers in Virginia, where he had lived 
for two years. This he did because he likes 
the life of the small town, where there is no 
such poverty as in great industrial cities, 
and because ‘‘we country editors see all sides 
of life.’ Being nothing but an author, he 
says, “‘is about the most miserable thing 
a man can be.” 

Recently Mr. Anderson went to Washing- 
ton in his capacity of editor to interview 
Secretary Hoover. With Anderson’s early 
life and his preoccupation with standardiz- 
ing industry in mind, it is not surprising 
that the account of this interview in the 
Marion Democrat and Smyth County News 
shows him interested in Mr. Hoover more 
as a representative of the industrial civiliza- 
tion than as a presidential candidate. 

“The industrial age has been sweeping 
forward ever since I was a boy,” he writes. 
“‘T have seen the river of it swell and swell. 
It has swept over the entire land. The 
industrialists . . . are in power. 

“They have raised this Mr. Hoover up 
out of the ranks of men as perhaps the finest 
Republican example of manhood and ability 
in present-day American political and in- 
dustrial life. He is, apparently, a man very 
sure of himself. His career has been a 
notable one. From a small beginning he has 
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risen steadily in power. There has never 
been any check. I felt, looking at him, that 
he has never known failure. 

“It is too bad never to have known 
that. . . . Well, power also, when it is sure 
of itself, can gentlea man. Mr. Hoover has 
nice eyes, a cool, clear voice.” 

Questioned about the effects of standardi- 
zation upon the individual, Mr. Hoover gave 
Mr. Anderson figures showing how the 
industrialists have improved the lot of the 
commen man, and said: 

“When I go to ride in an automobile, it 
does not matter to me that there are a mil- 
lion automobiles on the road just like mine. 
I am going somewhere and want to get 
there in what comfort I can at the lowest 
cost.” 

This is quoted by the novelist as summing 
up Mr. Hoover’s philosophy of life. It did 
not satisfy him, apparently, for in Mr. 
Anderson’s view there are a few men at the 
top of the industrial system, powerful be- 
cause they control the mass needs and the 
mass thought. As for the rest, they dislike 
the harness of standardization, but are 
buried down in the mass. At bottom is a 
growing number of younger men feeling 
hopeless boredom. 

‘Ts the heavy boredom of a standardized 
civilization true for Mr. Hoover, as it is 
sometimes true for me? I asked Mr. 
Hoover that question, and for the first time 
during our talk he did not seem comfortable. 
But power is power... . / After all, the 
age and the system of the age that may 
destroy one man may make another. Mr. 
Hoover has been made by his age. Ap- 
parently, he is satisfied with it. 

“T got out of Mr. Hoover’s presence feel- 
ing we had got nowhere. Surely it wasn’t 
his fault. I went walking for a long time 
in the streets of Washington. The more I 
walked the more sure I was that Mr. Hoover 
is the ideal among Republican men to be 
the present-day President of the United 
States—if he can make them see it. 

«|. . There is no doubt in my own mind. 
I am convinced Mr. Hoover would make 
the ideal Republican President.” 
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he Heir to the French Crown 





BY CHARLES 


H. SHERRILL 








HY is this photograph dated “in 

exile”? Who is the man who signs 
himself Jean? Why does he not use his 
full name? Of what interest is he to 
Americans anyway? 

The answers to the second and third 
questions are that he is a Frenchman, the 
Duc de Guise, and that, 
since the death of his 
older brother, the Duc 
d’Orleans, in Sicily on 
March 28, 1926, he is heir 
to the French throne. If 
amonarchy were restored 
in France, he would be 
crowned Jean the Third, 
and Kings use only one 
name for a signature. 

And why does he de- 
scribe himself as in exile? 
Because, on June 22, 
1886, there was enacted 
a French law as follows: 

“The territory of the 
French Republic is and 
remains forbidden to the 
heads of the families that 
have reigned over France 
and to their direct heirs 
by order of primogeni- 
ture. . . . Whoever by 
infringing this interdic- 
tion, may be found in 
France, Algeria or the 
Colonies, shall be pun- 
ished with imprisonment for a period of from 
two to five years.” This law was passed in 
the Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 83 
out of 547 members voting, and in the Sen- 
ate by 141, although its first clause only 
received a majority of 15. 

When his older brother, the Duc d’Or- 
leans, died last year in Sicily, the Duc de 
Guise with his charming Duchess and their 
three children (a son and two daughters) 
were living in the French country at his 
Chateau de Nouvion-en-Thiérache, in the 
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department of the Aisne. All Frenchmen 
cherish the hope that some day they will 
own their own bit of land, and this trait one 
finds everywhere throughout that indus- 
trious and saving nation. The love of the 
land, of one’s own piece of Ja Patrie, seems 
ingrained in the French nature. 

In this respect, as in 
many others, the Duc 
de Guise is essentially 
French, for he dearly 
loved his chateau, tak- 
ing the deepest interest 
in every detail of its 
agricultural operations, 
which mean so much to 
the country gentleman of 
every land, and particu- 
larly of France. He 
visited Paris but seldom, 
begrudging any time 
spent away from his be- 
loved woods and fields. 

As soon as the Duc 
d’Orleans died the Duc 
de Guise became head of 
a family that had reigned 
over France; therefore 
the 1886 law became 
operative, and he was 
forced to leave his be- 
loved chateau and cross 
the French frontier into 
Belgium. He and his 
family are now installed 
in a pleasant country house, the Manoir 
d’Anjou, standing in well-wooded grounds 
on the edge of the city of Brussels. But it 
is not France, and it 7s exile! 

Now for the fourth and last question: 
Of what interest is this Frenchman to 
Americans? First let me explain how the 
writer himself became interested. 

It was because of a study of sundry 
memoirs describing our country, written 
by French men and women who visited us 
between the Battle of Lexington and the 
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removal of our Government in 1800 to the 
new city of Washington. From these books 
—and there are more than eighty of them— 
one is reminded that it was King Louis 
XVI who aided us to win our independence 
with army, fleet and finance, while, on the 
other hand, the misguided intrigues in 
America of the French Republic’s Minister, 
Citizen Genét, caused President Washington 
to hand him his passports. Also, if one com- 
pares the gallant services on our behalf by 
the late Comte de Paris (heir to the French 
throne and father of the present Duchesse 
de Guise) and his younger brother the Duc 
de Chartres (father of the Duc de Guise) 
in our Civil War with the pro-Spanish at- 
titude of the French in our Spanish War 
of 1898, one cannot but notice that some- 
times French royalty has tended to show 
more regard for us than French republicans. 

Perhaps some of us have forgotten, or 
never knew, that the two brothers, the 
Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres, 
entered the Federal Army September 28, 
1861, as Captains and Aides-de-Camp on 
the staff of General ‘McClellan, who suc- 
ceeded General Scott as Commander-in- 
Chief. They took part in the sanguinary 
battles of Fair Oaks on May 31st and 
June 1st, and also in the great battle of 
Gaines’s Mill, June 27th, which, by the way, 
came just after they had resigned their 
commissions and taken leave of their Chief. 
But they heard there was to be a battle, 
and refused to miss it. The London Times 
reported “during the entire action the 
young Princes gave proof of a wonderful 
courage. The Comte de Paris was attached 
to the staff of General Porter. For more 
than four hours he remained exposed to 
murderous fire, and it is a perfect miracle 
he was not hit. The Duc de Chartres had 
marched to the front with a division sent 
by McClellan as a reinforcement, and had 
taken an active part in the engagement. 
The firmness displayed by the young Princes 
at the most critical moment of the battle, 
when the retreat threatened to become a 
rout, excited the admiration of the entire 
army, and called forth the public congratu- 
lations of the Commander-in-Chief. 

General McClellan wrote in 1884 that: 
“At the battle of Gaines’s Mill, where I saw 
him [Paris] under fire, he showed that he 
was thorough master of himself, and exhib- 
ited a simple, natural courage which made, 
I recollect, a strong impression on me. 
His behavior in the moment of danger was 


that of an earnest, courageous, religious 
man. The young Duc de Chartres was at 
that time a bold, dashing soldier, running 
into danger from sheer love of danger, and 
never so happy as when under fire... . 
They were with us heart and soul, and I 
think that after their own country there was 
none they loved so much as ours, in whose 
cause they had so often and so generously 
exposed their lives on the battlefield.” 

When in 1886 the law of exile was enacted, 
General Butterfield and several other former 
comrades-in-arms cabled the Comte de 
Paris: “‘Come over to us. We old soldiers 
will receive you gladly. We honor the 
services which you rendered to our Repub- 
lic in the time of its greatest need. No one 
is more highly respected than yourself and 
the Duc de Chartres by our veterans, who 
appreciate your services and your valour.” 
And when the Comte de Paris visited Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1890, the Confederate 
veterans welcomed him as warmly as his 
old comrades in the Northern armies! 
Such were the fathers of the Duc de Guise 
and his Duchess. Their sympathetic inter- 
est in our country is inherited! 

Before we proceed to give modern polit- 
ical reasons why this particular French 
Duke and Duchess should interest Amer- 
icans, we will invite the reader to accompany 
us to the Manoir d’Anjou and meet them. 

We are seated in a large drawing-room 
hung about with portraits of the House of 
France from the brush not only of great 
French painters, but also of Reynolds and 
other famous Englishmen. We are sur- 
rounded by a distinguished company out 
of the glorious past of France. 

The Gentleman-in-Waiting opens a door 
and there enters the Duc and Duchesse de 
Guise and their youngest daughter. The 
Duke is as fine a type of manhood as one 
can hope to find anywhere—tall (6 feet 
6 inches), well set up, and handsome, a man 
in the prime of life, in the pink of health, 
and with a kindly expression that must 
make him many friends. Instinctively one 
thinks: ‘Every inch a king”—and he has 
many inches! The three form a striking 
family group, all above average height, all 
well-favored gentlefolk of winning per- 
sonalities. 

It is related that once upon a time in 
an English hall a lecturer spoke of 
Americans as being but an average race 
physically, whereupon the late Phillips 
Brooks of Boston, a splendid specimen of 
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manhood, and two other towering fellow 
countrymen arose and said: “We are 
Americans!” In a similar case, France 


could not be more fortunate than to have. 


the present family of Guise arise as repre- 
sentatives of their race as it exists to-day. 

Tea is served and a most interesting 
conversation follows, chiefly upon the rela- 
tions in the past of the French royal house 
with the United States, from the earliest 
years of our struggle for independence. 
All three speak fluent English, as we soon 
learn after the preliminaries of formal in- 
troduction in French have been concluded. 

An American is impressed by the direct 
simplicity and kindliness of the Duke, ob- 
viously the type which the English honor 
under the name and style of the country 
gentleman of the best class—the sort of 
men who have stood out all through their 
history as leaders in Government and as 
partisans of open-air life. The Duc de 
Guise is the best embodiment of a French- 
man who loves the land and has gained 
strength by a continuing contact with 
nature. The Duchesse is not only a hand- 
some, graceful Frenchwornan of unusual 
charm in conversation, but is also clearly 
one who has read much and stored away the 
fruit of that reading. In England she would 
be called a remarkable woman, but in 
America we are prone thus to style ladies 
active in political or philanthropic efforts, 
who are more effective than they are at- 
tractive. Certainly the Duchesse de Guise 
is far removed from that category. It is 
idle to record that this pair would grace 
athrone. Perhaps it is idle to imagine that 
they will ever doso. But certain it is that, 
if ever the whirligig of French political for- 
tune shall swing around again toward a 
Monarchy, as it has three times in the last 
125 years, then the world shall see as fine 
a type of French royalty ascend the throne 
as the brilliant history of that land can show. 

And what chance is there to-day that 
French history shall so repeat itself? Here 
follows the complete answer to the question 
why this distinguished pair may interest 
Americans. 

Recently the French press has been pro- 
testing against the increase of Soviet- 
fomented activities in causing strikes, and 
against outbreaks objecting to service in 
the navy and the army. They seem unani- 
mous in the opinion that to-day France is 
suffering more than any other European 
country from propaganda of the Third 


International directed from Moscow, espe- 
cially since similar efforts have been sup- 
pressed in Italy and Spain, and since Eng- 
land has finally cast out the Soviets’ al- 
leged ‘“‘commercial” agency of Arcos. 
Particularly does the French press seem 
concerned with the dangerous effect of 
such communistic campaigning upon the 
general election of next month, fearing that 
the recent change in election machinery 
may greatly strengthen the extreme Left 
in their Parliament. This would mean 
voting the capital levy and similar radical 
measures. France is the last country in 
the world to submit to economic madness, 
and would react violently against such com- 
munistic legislation. 

When the political pendulum swings in 
a Latin land it seldom stops its swing in the 
middle, but is apt to sweep on to the other 
extreme. When it starts away from the 
extreme Left, it is likely to go on until it 
touches the extreme Right. 

Which French party ‘or political bloc 
would best be able to take advantage of 
such a situation? Certainly the best organ- 
ized group are the Royalists. They have 
two able writers as leaders in Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet, editors of the 
widely read “Action Frangaise.” The 
Royalist political units are well-organized 
in every nook and corner in France and 
have proved especially attractive to French 
youth. In that respect their strength re- 
minds one of the Fascist vigor of Young 
Italy. All France was convulsed with 
laughter last summer when the Camelots 
du Roi (as the “shock troops” of their 
party are familiarly called) contrived to 
arrange a free exit from prison for Léon 
Daudet by means of faked telephone mes- 
sages exchanged between the Ministries 
of Justice and Interior. This mirth-provok- 
ing mystery has never yet been explained. 
Ridicule is even more dangerous in French 
political circles than in ours. And to cap 
the climax, the escaped prisoner, Daudet, 
addressed a number of meetings in different 
parts of France without the police being 
able to run him down, and this immunity 
from arrest was entirely due to the excellent 
organization of the Camelots. 

Not only is the Royalist party the best 
organized in France, but one may even say 
that it is the only real French political party 
in the American sense of the word. All the 
other groups consist of followers of differ- 
ent statesmen in the French Senate or 
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Chamber of Deputies, and there are as 
many such groups or blocs as there are 
leaders. France is governed not by her 
President (who has small political power) 
but by a Cabinet composed of leaders of 
blocs controlling enough votes in the Parlia- 
ment to insure the necessary continuing 
majority. When such a coalition loses its 
majority, out it goes to make room for 
another grouping which can deliver the 
necessary majority. The Royalists differ 
materially from these other groups because 
they follow their principle of loyalty to 
Royalty, as our Republicans and Demo- 
crats follow their respective party principles. 

It does not concern us Americans 
whether the French prefer such a Republic 
as they now enjoy, or one which has the red- 
dish tinge that Moscow teaches, or if it de- 


cides instead to restore to the throne a scion 
of the ancient House of France. It is, how- 
ever, of great interest for us to know that if 
excesses committed by a politically trium- 
phant Left should bring the absolutely unex- 
pected to pass, by the French demanding a 
constitutional monarchy like those of Eng- 
land, Spain or Italy, then our history would 
seem to show that such a French monarchy 
would remain true to its traditions of help- 
ful friendship to the United States. Cer- 
tainly, even a brief conversation with the 
present Duc and Duchesse de Guise dem- 
onstrates that they are not only fine 
examples of the best French manhood and 
womanhood, but also firm believers in 
everything that the names Lafayette, 
Yorktown and the Comte de Paris and the 
Duc de Chartres recail to our minds. 
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BY ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 








HEN my great-grandfather started 

for Pittsburgh from his home town of 
York, Pennsylvania, the journey was so 
momentous that he made his will. Yet 
that was less than a hundred years ago and 
he traveled by train, canal boat, and train 
for nearly a week. 

One day during the war I saw three sun- 
rises in a single morning. While it was still 
quite dark on the ground I climbed into 
the cockpit of an airplane, taxied off into 
the wind and soon climbed to an altitude of 
12,000 feet. There I saw my first sunrise. 
I watched it a few minutes, dropped down 
6,000 feet into darkness, straightened out 
into the night, and waited for the sun to 
come up over my new horizon, which it did 
shortly afterwards. Half an hour later, 
from the landing field, I watched the 
sun rise again. 

Man was still a fledgling then, and that 
experience was epochal for me. One after- 
noon a few weeks ago, I set out by airplane 
with four other men on a business trip to six 
southern cities in four different States. I 
didn’t make or change my will. I made no 


unusual preparations. I packed my bag 
just as if I were going by train. I did not 
even dress differently. 

Accompanied by my wife and our two 
boys I drove to the Pitcairn flying field, 
outside of Philadelphia, got into the ship, 
took my seat, and two hours and twenty 
minutes later got out at Byrd Field, Rich- 
mond, after doing a little aerial sight- 
seeing over Washington and Mount Vernon. 

It was as simple as that. No one at either 
flying field was excited by our advent or by 
our departure. It was all in the day’s rou- 
tine. The same day four other ships from 
distant fields had landed at Richmond. 
And in the column headed “Purpose of 
Trip” in the big register in the office, all 
five pilots had written the one word: 
“business.” 

On the way down we passed another air- 
plane—a big, twin-engine biplane, north- 
ward bound, with twelve passengers, in- 
cluding pilot. It was just like ships that 
pass at sea, except that we were in sight of 
each other but a few minutes instead of a 
couple of hours. 
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The biplane had left Richmond two 
hours earlier with three store buyers among 
its passengers. These buyers were ina hurry 
to get to New York. They had to get there 
the same day to see a shipment just in from 
Paris before it was picked over. The train 
they should have caught had left before the 
message came informing them that the 
goods had arrived. 

The plane got them into New York six 
hours before the train they had missed. 

Byrd Field was officially opened by 
Charles A. Lindbergh on October 16. 
Three months later nearly three hundred 
planes had landed there, according to the 
register, and more than two-thirds gave 
business as the purpose of their trip. 

Our business kept us in Richmond over- 
night, and it was one o’clock the next after- 
noon before we got out to the field. During 
that time two planes had come in to get 
gas. Two men in one of them had business 
in Richmond. The other plane was on its 
way from Havana to New York, with news 
reels of President Coolidge’s visit to the 
Pan-American Congress. 

At one-fifteen we took off for Norfolk. 
Forty-four minutes later we were getting 
out of the plane at our destination, having 
passed over William and Mary College, 
the oldest in the United States; the place 
where General-Lord Cornwallis surrendered, 
and thirteen groups of Shipping Board ves- 
sels rusting their hearts and hulls away at 
anchor in Hampton Roads. Below, feeding 
gulls looked like flakes of snow. 

The train would have taken three hours to 
get us from Richmond to Norfolk. 

Next morning, business done, we hopped 
off tor Spartanburg, S. C. That day we 
had head winds and did not make such good 
time. Still we reached our destination in 
time for lunch. 

Food and business attended to, we hired 
a drive-yourself car and started for Green- 


ville, S. C., thirty miles away. (The landing 
field there was too small for our ship.) 

On the way down we had the only acci- 
dent of the trip. The rear axle of thecar 
broke and we landed in the ditch, narrowly 
escaping a nasty smash-up. The air was 
safer and we looked askance at cars during 
the rest of the trip. 

Back to Spartanburg that night by inter- 
urban—safer than automobile. 

Next morning off for Augusta. Business, 
lunch, and business. Off again for Atlanta. 
I sat in my seat reading Will Rogers’s 
article on his transcontinental flight. Agreed 
with him about the danger of automobile 
travel. Reading was easy on the eyes. 
Steady light, no trees, telephone poles or 
box cars to make the light flicker. 

We detoured around Stone Mountain to 
do some sightseeing and were in Atlanta 
about four-thirty. Still time to do some 
business. We did. 

That is how simple the whole trip was. 

Hangar accommodations and servicing 
are just about as good as garage facilities 
were in 1915, perhaps better. Rates are 
reasonable, surprisingly so, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has already built up a 
Blue Book with reliable data about landing 
fields, weather, prevailing winds, and what 
not. You write your own detour signs to 
fit wind and weather. 

Twelve hundred and fifty miles in 742 
minutes. That is twelve hours and twenty- 
two minutes, if you are weak on mathe- 
matics, or just about an even hundred miles 
an hour travel time. The fastest train time 
between the cities visited is forty hours and 
thirty-four minutes, regardless of time 
spent in each place. If we had used the 
train and spent an equal amount of time 
in each city, the best schedule time, because 
of slow trains and poor connections, would 
have been forty-nine hours and a fraction. 
Four times as long. 
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The American Policy 
of Preventing War 


OR almost a year the United States has 

been considering an assault on war. The 
beginning was made last April with the sugges- 
tion that France and America definitely re- 
nounce war between them. This proposal, 
made by Foreign Minister Briand of France, 
was well received in this country. Encouraged, 
Mr. Briand suggested a concrete plan to the 
American State Department. Mr. Kellogg ex- 
panded the idea to include the renunciation of 
war by all nations; and negotiations to this end 
still continue. 

The thing may happen. There is a possi- 
bility that much of the road toward permanent 
peace will be traveled this year. But doubt 
exists in many Foreign Offices whether the 
United States will really join in a practical effort 
with other nations, and if so, what it will do. 

To clear away this doubt Secretary Kellogg 
now defines what he hopes to do. In a speech 
before the Council on Foreign Relations on 
March 15, in New York City, he expounded 
the war prevention policy of the State Depart- 
ment. It consists, he said, of two parts: the 
framing of arbitration treaties with individual 
nations, and a general anti-war treaty to be 
offered to all nations. 
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One of the arbitration treaties, that with 
France, has already been negotiated; and it has 
been ratified by the Senate. Secretary Kellogg 
hopes that “it can serve as a model for use in 
negotiations with other governments.” The 
principle of this treaty is to provide for arbitra- 
tion of justiciable disputes—disputes, that is, 
over questions “involving rights claimed under 
a treaty or under international law.” Other 
disputes, declares Mr. Kellogg, being purely 
political, cannot be arbitrated because there is 
no international law covering them. 

The new treaty defines these disputes which 
it does not cover as those arising over questions 
that are domestic, and questions that affect 
third parties, the Monroe Doctrine, or France’s 
obligations under the League of Nations. In 
part the treaty uses the language of the Bryan 
Conciliation treaties of 1914, and in part that 
of the Root Treaty of 1908 which it supersedes. 
By specifying the exceptions to arbitration 
more concretely than the Root treaty, Mr. 
Kellogg believes, the new treaty becomes “a 
much more satisfactory and practical in- 
strument.”’ 

However, the excepted disputes remain as 
sourcesofwar. Mr. Kellogg recognizes this, and 
says, “Non-justiciable or political questions 
must, if they threaten to bring on hostilities, 
be adjusted through other means, such as con- 
ciliation.”” The United States is a party to 
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twenty conciliation treaties, notably 
the Bryan treaties. The object sought 
by them, Mr. Kellogg explains, “is 
the prevention of war, and in my 
opinion any government can ‘well af- 
ford to submit to inquiry any ques- 
tion which may threaten to involve 
it in the horrors of war, particularly 
when, as in the Bryan and other 
treaties I have mentioned, the find- 
ings of the commission have no bind- 
ing force and to be effective must be 
voluntarily accepted.” 

This of course still leaves a loophole 
through which war may enter. But 
Mr. Kellogg has a remedy: “I know 
of but one other form of treaty which 
can be concluded for the purpose of 
preventing war and that is a treaty in 
which the parties specifically bind 
themselves not to resort to war. It 
is this kind of treaty which people 
have in mind when they discuss trea- 
ties for outlawing war, and it is a 
novel idea in modern international 
relations.” 

It is this sort of treaty, a definite 














declaration that war will under no 
circumstances be resorted to, that 
Mr. Kellogg has offered in place of 
M. Briand’s original suggestion for 
sucha declaration between France and 
the United States alone. He proposed that the 
‘two nations together offer this treaty to Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan at first, 
with the idea that it be extended to the rest 
of the world later. 

France has objected. It cannot sign such 
an agreement, it says, because it is obliged under 
the League of Nations Covenant, under certain 
conditions, to join with other nations in war, 
or at least the threat of war, on 2 nation which 
breaks the peace. This Mr. Kellogg does not 
accept. He points out that seventeen of the 
twenty-one States which at the Havana Con- 
ference adopted a resolution condemning war 
were members of the League, and argues there- 
from that all League members should be able to 
sign a treaty such as his. Moreover, he 
declares, a recent British statement indicates 
that League obligations are not rigid. 

The European method of seeking permanent 
peace, built as it is around the League of Na- 
ions, rests on a different basis from that of 
Mi. Kellogg’s treaty. Abroad, it is believed 


Irom Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
MR. COOLIDGE PREACHES ON PEACE 
**His sermon would have been fine, if only his pulpit had been dif- 


ferent,’’? comments the German periodical. 


that all nations should agree to force any ag- 
gressor nation, any one which threatens war, 
to give in. Mr. Kellogg, on the other hand, 
relies on a universal declaration that war will 
not be resorted to at any time in any way. 
Mr. Kellogg’s suggested treaty, marking as 
it does the return of the United States to par- 
ticipation in the world’s effort to do away 
with war, has been enthusiastically received 
abroad; but his attitude in preferring a treaty 
whose power lies in a declaration, rather than 
in the system which calls for common action 
to enforce declarations, has called forth criti- 
cism. This criticism is expressed in the April 
Foreign Affairs by Viscount Cecil, the British 
statesman so well known for his efforts to 
organize peace. Viscount Cecil writes that 
America’s decision must be her own, but that: 
“Tf her traditions, her geographical position, 
her mentality, compel her to confine herself to 
concerting declarations instead of codperating 
in the establishment, and if need be the 
defence, of a world system in which war shall 
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be quite absent, and armaments almost so, 
then the rest of the world must go that road 
as best it may without her... . 

“Tf Americans to-day care for the great 
principle of world peace and disarmament as 
Lincoln cared for the principle of the Union, 
can they forever resist the conclusion, forced 
remorselessly on Lincoln, that an order based 
on a common contract must be defended in 
emergencies by other means than affirmations 
of belief in it, however eloquent?” 


Uneasy Afterthoughts 
in Pan-America 


S THE Pan-American Conference of 
Havana fades into the past, the United 
States settles down with the fairly unanimous 
opinion that Latin-American relations are 
serene once more. If there were a few explo- 
sions of feeling at the Conference, we ascribe 
these to the Latin temperament rather than to 
fundamental disagreement. For the rest, we 
think, there is peace and good business in 
Pan-America. 

This belief receives a jolt when compared 
to what is being said in Latin America. News- 
papers reflecting afterthoughts on the Con- 
ference in the countries south of us are drifting 
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From Nebelspalter, Zurich 
THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA 


“It is written: Thy right hand shall not know what thy 
left hand doeth.”’ 





in; and while there is by no means unanimous 
criticism of the United States, the preponderant 
sentiment—whether rightly or wrongly—is 
critical, resentful, and dissatisfied. 

Mexico, the land in which Morrow and Lind- 
bergh called up smiles in place of grumbles, 
is hostile. ‘The Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference has been a perfect failure,” says Excel- 
sior, of Mexico City. ‘It made more than 
ever evident the absolute impossibility of a 
doctrine of Pan-Americanism to regulate the 
conflicting tendencies on this continent... . 
The United States comes out of the Conference 
with its hands full of privileges, while Latin 
America has come out with empty hands.” 

Brazil, Peru, and Uruguay do not speak much 
of Yankee Imperialism, and indeed see their 
interests to be much in accord with those of 
the United States. In other countries there is 
a division of opinion. At the Conference, 
Colombian delegates joined readily in the treaty 
regulating international commercial aviation; 
but El Tiempo, published in Bogota, complains 
that “Colombian opinion was not even rep- 
resented at the Conference.” 

Chilean opinion is also divided. In its news- 
papers appears at least partial criticism, but 
the Chilean Ambassador to this country, Don 
Carlos G. Davila, asserted in a radio talk from 
Washington that “Never in the history of the 
world has an idea of the solidarity of the na- 
tions of one continent made such recognized 
progress as the idea of Pan-Americanism.” 
And Dr. Jesus M. Salazar, head of the Peruvian 
delegation to the Conference, assured his hear- 
ers at a New York luncheon that distrust of 
the United States in South America was more 
apparent than real. 

Division of opinion between Latin-American 
countries themselves demonstrated that the 
conception of a solid block of nations opposed 
to the United States was a dream. Discovery 
of this caused further annoyance to Excelsior, 
which said, “A bitter truth has become evi- 
dent: we do not have spiritual unity, and we 
fail to realize the danger threatening Latin 
America because we are not united as the com- 
munity of race and spiritual and_ historical 
traditions demand.” 

Yet there is a large group which is critical. 
“From on high the Yankee Eagle observes the 
somnolence and rashness of its victims,” says 
El Diario Nacional of Bogota, ‘and the poor 
eaglets, unfeathered, born to another mother, 
look only at the beautiful plumage of the bird 
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of prey, without noticing its strong beak and 
terrible claws.” 

Whatever the merits of the American posi- 
tion in Nicaragua, and indeed the right of the 
United States to intervene in any country, the 
subject causes wide irritation. La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires, referring to Nicaragua, wrote 
that “This is no time to define international 
policies; the most important of international 
rights—that of a nation’s sovereignty and 
freedom from intervention—is being violated 
openly, in the face of general indifference from 
all governments.” 

Another Buenos Aires paper, La Naciéi, 
sees a difference between the original practice 
of the Monroe Doctrine, that of keeping Euro- 
pean imperialism out of this hemisphere, and 
the present American practice, which it says 
seems to be to use the Doctrine as a barrier 
behind which to practise imperialism. Yet it 
believes the American position in Nicaragua 
to spring from “not so much a desire for con- 
quests” as from a failure to see “the moral and 
political implications” of intervention. 

From Santiago, Chile, comes a sympathetic 
interpretation of the American refusal to dis- 
cuss intervention at Havana. El Mercurio 
says, ‘We believe we interpret the American 
point of view in saying that any transaction in 
this matter of intervention will open the way 
for strong nations to oppose the weak.” La 
Nacién, published in the same city, is less toler- 
ant. It implies that Pan-American policies 
are dictated in Washington: “‘The Pan Ameri- 
ican Building remains where it was, in Wash- 
ington, near the White House, and not far 
from the United States Department of State.” 

El Universal of Mexico City makes the con- 
demnation complete, saying: “To defer, to 
postpone, seems to have been the mission 
of the Conference in regard to the most 
Important issues, like that of intervention. It 
solved no important matters, and the accessory 
matters it did settle do not represent anything 
permanent or definite.” 


Sandino Himself 


N THE jungle fastnesses of northern Nicara- 
gua blood is being spilled. For many 
months American marines have been fighting 
irregular forces of natives, and the end is not 
yet in sight. Overhead fly patrols of the most 
modern airplanes. On the muddy trails be- 























ant 
From /svestia, Moscow 
" “EQUAL VOICES” 


A Russian criticism of President Coolidge’s statement 
that all nations at the Pan-American Conference spoke 
with equa! authority. The small voice is Nicaragua’s. 


low pack-trains of mules carrying the marines’ 
supplies are ambushed; the enemy is fought 
off with machine guns and hand grenades, and 
vanishes into the brush to attack again, weeks 
later perhaps, in another place. There has been 
a considerable loss of life, and the entire world 
has become aroused over the affair. 

The trouble began last summer. The Con- 
servative and Liberal factions had agreed to 
lay down their arms, pending American super- 
vision of an election. But Augusto C. Sandino, 
one of the lesser military leaders, revolted 
against this agreement. He kept his arms, and 
ever since has fought a guerrilla war with the 
American marines. 

The American public has had no information 
about this Nicaraguan chief except that which 
came through government sources. The State 
Department and Marine officials call him a 
bandit and outlaw, and many newspapers have 
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accepted these terms. On the other hand, there 
is a comparatively small group of individuals 
and publications which asserts that Sandino is 
a patriot, a Nicaraguan George Washington. 

What sort of man is he? 


his throat; and a broad Texas Stetson hat 
pulled low over his forehead. His hair is black 
and his forehead full. His eyes are a liquid 
black, quick and intense. 

“Many battles have 





What, actually, is he try- 
ing to do? The first effort 
to answer this question 
with direct information has 
been made by the Nation, 
which belongs to the group 
sympathizing with the 
Nicaraguan. This maga- 
zine commissioned Carle- 
ton Beals, an American 
writer residing in Mexico, 
to interview him. 

Sandino does not stay 
long in one place. Beals 
found him in San Rafael 
del Norte, a town perhaps 
fifty miles as the crow flies 
from the Honduran border. 
The correspondent’s mis- 
sion had taken many 
weeks, first in establishing 
proper contacts, then in 
traveling through Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, and 
Honduras into Nicaragua. 
Much of the journey was 
made on horseback and on 
foot, through territory 
that varied from steaming, 
fever-laden jungles to bare 
mountainsides swept by icy 
wind, 

When, late one evening, 
Beals reached San Rafael, 
he was told that Sandino 
would receive him at four 
the next morning. After a 
few hours of sleep the blast 








made our hearts hard, but 
our souls strong,” is one of 
his pet sayings. All the 
soldiers and all the officers 
to whom Beals talked have 
a fierce affection and blind 
loyalty for Sandino. He 
frequently mentions God 
—‘‘God the ultimate arbi- 
ter of our battles’’; or “‘God 
and our mountains fight 
for us.” 

Sandino in rapid fire 
gave these three conditions 
as his demands in the 
present struggle: evacua- 
tion of Nicaraguan terri- 
tory by the marines; ap- 
pointment of an impartial 
civilian President chosen 
by the notables of the three 
parties—some one who has 
never been President or a 
candidate for the Presi- 
dency; and supervision of 
the elections by Latin 

-. America. 
“The day these condi- 
- tions are carried out,” de- 
clared Sandino, “I will 
immediately cease all 
hostilities and disband my 
forces. In addition, I shall 
never accept a government 
position, elective or other- 
wise. I shall not accept 
any personal reward either 
to-day or at any time in 
the future.” 








of a bugle woke Beals at 
the scheduled hour of four. 
Less than half an hour 
later Sandino received him 
in his office in the rear 
main barracks, by the light of a lantern. 

Sandino, who was born in a Nicaraguan 
village in 1893, is short, not more than five 
feet five. When Mr. Beals saw him he was 
dressed in a uniform of dark brown, with 
almost black puttees, immaculately polished; a 
silk red-and-black handkerchief knotted about 


AUGUSTO C. SANDINO 


The Nicaraguan military leader, who refused 
to accept the Stimson agreement calling fora 
cessation of hostilities. 


Sandino left his chair 
and paced to and fro before 
his interviewer to empha- 
size this point. ‘I am fully 
capable of gaining a livelihood for myself and 
my wife in some humble, happy pursuit,” he 
declared. ‘By trade I am a mechanic and if 
necessary I will return to my trade. Nor will I 
ever take up arms again in any struggle be- 
tween the Liberals and Conservatives—only 
in case of a new foreign invasion.” 
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America and 
the Unity of Europe 


” HE most powerful individuals in Europe 
to-day are two Americans—Mr. Benja- 
min Strong, President of the Federal Reserve 
Board in New York, and Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for Reparations in Berlin. 
The one dominates the whole financial situation, 
the other treats a Great Power as if he were its 
equal. The mastery of these two men is the 
palpable expression of the hold acquired by the 
United States over the affairs of our continent.” 
This quotation is from ‘‘Augur,”’ regular 
contributor on political subjects to the British 
Fortnightly Review. 

“We hold the view that in the long run the 
American invasion will be a good thing,” 
continues “‘Augur,” “because it furthers the 
interests of political unity and especially of 
economic regeneration.” 

European unity must be the great goal of 
every European state, ‘‘Augur”’ believes. 
This means, says he, that all talk of political 
coéperation between England and America 
must be recognized as the illusion that it is, 
and England must wholeheartedly abandon her 
policy of isolation from Europe and recognize 
the fact that her future is cast with Europe’s, 
and that European unity is largely dependent 
upon British participation in European affairs. 

There are two powerful 


one side, and North and South America on the 
other. Europe and the United States will be- 
long to a mighty partnership of the White 
Race “‘within which they may quarrel, but the 
interests of which as a whole they have to take 
into account as a first moral charge on any 
international policy they may set in motion.” 
And the importance of the Atlantic will in- 
crease with time, continues “Augur,” for 
South America and Africa have not yet reached 
their highest level of material development. 


Lending Money 
to Europe 


T THE close of 1927 American invest- 
ments abroad reached the total of $13,- 
000,000,oco—not including the war loans—and 
it is estimated that $2,000,000,000 more will be 
added during 1928. These facts have given rise 
to much comment and speculation. Many see 
merely the supreme expression of our material 
supremacy in our becoming banker to the 
world; others assume that American bankers 
are investing abroad only surplus capital for 
which there is no demand at home. 

There are, however, growing groups of busi- 
ness men and economists who question the 
necessity and wisdom of backing foreign enter- 
prise rather than our own. This is based most 





forces already at work tend- 
ing toward the unity of 
Europe. These are a com- 
mon need and a common 
danger. The need is Ameri- 
ca’s doing: a way must be 
found of dealing with the 
powerful American creditor. 
The danger is Bolshevism, 
which has already unwit- 
tingly rendered great ser- 
vice to unity in Europe. In 
the face of these forces, 
domestic squabbles may be 
forgotten. 

“Looking ahead we dis- 
cern a great change ... the 
regrouping of the White 
Race around the shores of 

















the Atlantic Ocean as the 
axis of its world power”— 
Europe and Africa on the 


By Herbert Johnson, in the Saturday Evening Post 
UNCLE SAM’S OWN CHILDREN 
They go hungry while Uncle Sam sends his money abroad. 
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commonly, perhaps, on the belief that such 
investment abroad serves only to finance com- 
petition with American industry. 

The Manufacturer’s Record, making this 
point, says: “It is to be regretted that many 
international banks and bankers are ready to 
induce American investors to buy bonds of 
foreign industries for the express purpose of 
enabling them to compete more freely with 
American industries. 

“There may be some possibility of excuse for 
lending money to foreign governments, al- 
though even that is being done to too great an 
extent; but how patriotic Americans can per- 
suade their clients to furnish the capital to 
European industries in order that they may 
have a still greater power of breaking down 
American industries is beyond our compre- 
hension.”’ 

The Manufacturer’s Record takes as one 
example a recent loan floated in the United 
States for a German fertilizer concern. The 
fertilizer exported by this German firm, it 
points out, will enter this country tariff-free, to 
compete with our own struggling young 
fertilizer industry. 

Garet Garrett, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, complains about the wisdom of 
foreign loans from another point of view. He 
believes that the many billions of dollars which 
have been finding their way into the pockets of 
foreign industries and governments could be 
employed more profitably at’ home. He 
pictures Uncle Sam financing innumerable 
foreign improvement projects, yet with no 
money to spend on such national necessities as 
Mississippi flood control, the development of 
inland waterways, good roads, hydro-electric 
power. He points to the advantages to be 
gained from the building of a Nicaraguan canal, 
since traffic in the Panama Canal already 
approaches the limits of its capacity. 

To the suggestion that some of this surplus 
capital be turned to our own uses, Wall Street 
has a reply: no work of our own is open for 
investment. Moreover, these are public works, 
and if the Government should propose to borrow 
$5,000,000,000 for their completion, investors 
would be dubious. 

Yet, says Mr. Garrett, “if the Boulder Dam 
site were in Italy we should be lending the 
Italian Government the capital to develop it 
and think it very intelligent of Mr. Mussolini 
to take such forethought for Italy’s future. . . . 
If the German Government wishes to assist 


German agriculture, we are anxious to lend the 
German Government large sums of capital for 
that purpose.” We do not ask if a State enter- 
prise is organically sound, when it is the enter- 
prise of a foreign government. 

Mr. Garrett does not believe that foreign in- 
vestments are inadvisable. He sees the United 
States permanently and happily in the rdle 
of world creditor. He asks only that Americans 
have a care. Loss of immense sums carelessly 
invested, and actual damage to American in- 
dustry and to world trade can result. “We have 
found ourselves actually making loans to 
European monopolies that were raising prices to 
American consumers,” writes Mr. Garrett. 

“There is a different picture when you turn 
to Canada or to Latin-American countries,” 
he concludes. “There, American loans, pro- 
vided they are for productive purposes, do 
undoubtedly increase the trade and wealth of 
the world. It is a fine investment.” 


The Gulf Between 
Europe and America 


N SPITE of swift ships, transatlantic flights, 

wireless and television, in spite of the fact 
that Europe is discussing America more than 
ever before and that America is discussing 
Europe as eagerly and seriously, never have 
the two continents been wider apart. Usually 
the war and its aftermath are blamed for this 
estrangement; but André Siegfried, author of 
“America Comes of Age,’’ has another expla- 
nation. 

“Europe after all is not very different from 
what it was a generation ago,” Mr. Siegfried 
writes in the Aélantic Monthly, “but there has 
been born since then a new America.” 

The Continent has changed extraordinarily 
in the past twenty or thirty years, but the basis 
of her civilization has remained essentially the 
same, according to Mr. Siegfried. ‘On the 
contrary, when I recall my impressions of the 
United States thirty years ago, I cannot avoid 
the thought that the very basis of American 
civilization is no longer the same. . . . It is 
not enough to say that a new period has grown 
out of the old; something entirely new has been 
created. Not only in outward appearance, but 
in the inspiration which colors the whole 
American atmosphere.” The Anglo-American 
civilization of the nineteenth century—Ameri- 
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can but with its roots still in Europe—has 
come toan end. America has grown younger, 
rather than older, by freeing herself from Euro- 
pean traditions and creating a new ethics of 
production. Perhaps not fully in 1904, but 
certainly in 1914, the old frontier of adventure, 
the domain of liberty had vanished. ‘The 
America of Ford and Babbitt was appearing, 
with Prohibition in the background.” 

One reason for this change was the conquest 
of the whole continent, so that the Western 
frontier disappeared, and with it the pioneer. 
Organization replaced adventure. A railroad 
magnate of the Hill type was replaced by a 
Henry Ford. The whole country gradually 
became a huge factory of prodigious efficiency. 
This efficiency brought a new prosperity and a 
new standard of living which is perhaps 
America’s main contribution to humanity. 

The foreigner who visits the Eastern States 
only may not observe this change, but it will be 
because he has not visited the real America. 
The true domain of the typical American mind 
begins west of the Alleghenies. , Here the pres- 
ent American civilization finds its most perfect 
expression. 

“Once the Alleghenies are left behind, the 
European really feels he is now out of sight 
of the old lands; there stretches before him an 
immense country, bordered by two great 
mountain ranges and populated by tens of 
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MASS PRODUCTION IN AMERICA 
A scene in the Ford factory at Dearborn, Mich. 


millions of people, who live their own life, are 
fed by their own products, and find among 
themselves nine-tenths of the customers for 
their limitless fabrications. These people con- 
duct their lives according to material, moral, 
and social standards which they have not in 
the least borrowed from Europe,. but spon- 
taneously and unconsciously created to meet 
their own needs; they are satisfied that, should 
the outer world cease to communicate with 
them or even to exist, they would still continue 
to prosper. This mid-continental American 
civilization is farther—geographically and spir- 
itually—than ever before from Europe. 

“The present American civilization, at least 
as seen by Europeans, is essentially embodied 
in mass production with the ability it has shown 
of raising the standards of living of millions 
of people,” proceeds Mr. Siegfried. Europe is 
amazed by this prosperity, but it is doubtful 
whether Europe, divided by national boun- 
daries, densely populated, aristocratic at heart, 
could ever achieve such mass prosperity. 

There is one danger in the civilization of mass 
production, says Mr. Siegfried. Standardiza- 
tion may in the long run, lessen the intellec- 
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tual, artistic and moral value of American 
‘society. 

“Americans have come to consider their 
standard of living as a somewhat sacred acqui- 
sition, which they will defend at any price. 
This means that they would be ready to make 
many an intellectual or even moral concession 
in order to maintain that standard.” More- 
over, “the notion of efficiency in production is 
on the way to taking precedency of the very 
notion of liberty. In the name of efficiency 
one can obtain, from Americans, all sorts of 
sacrifices in relation to his personal and even 
to certain of his political activities.” 


The Freedom of 
the American Citizen 


GROWING number of prominent Amer- 
icans is becoming disturbed because, in 

their view, the freedom of the American citizen 
is not what it used tobe. They feel that, as our 
national life becomes more complicated, the 

















OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


individual is more and more hemmed in by 
restrictions; that gradually American govern- 
ment is changing from one of law derived from 
the Constitution, to one of bureaucratic official- 
dom which regulates the life of the citizen in 
his business, and his home. 

Among the group which sees danger in this 
trend is numbered Oscar W. Underwood, 
former Senator from Alabama, and four years 
ago a contender for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination. In the April Forum he writes: 

“Tn language that is more brutal than con- 
siderate, then, let me suggest that the Demo- 
cratic party is less powerful in the affairs of 
the Government than organized labor, the 
Anti-Saloon League, or the Protestant Churches, 
and that the Republican party must stop, look, 
and listen when organized big business or the 
Ku Klux Klan waves the red flag at the legisla- 
tive crossing.” 

This is possible, according to Mr. Under- 
wood, because “the best brains and the best 
energies of our people are given to production. 
Politics are now, and always have been, of 
secondary interest to most Americans.” This 
permits the few who organize in their own 
interest to absorb the power of government 
before the rest of the United States knows what 
is happening. 

In the first century of American history it was 
not thus. Indeed, Senator Underwood de- 
clares that the Constitution could not have been 
ratified originally had pledges not been given 
that amendments would be added guaranteeing 
State and individual rights against encroach- 
ment through the Federal Government. But 
now “there are more than a hundred divisions, 
commissions, and bureaus, which have been 
established by the Congress within the last 
three decades, empowered to make by decree 
rules and regulations affecting the lives and 
business of the people of the United States.” 

These bureaucratic agencies are set up be- 
cause majorities in our legislatures are swayed 
by the fear of the organized blocs, classes, and 
clans who want to achieve political power, busi- 
ness or class advancement, or ethical progress. 

“The ambitions of such associations know 
no limit,’’ continues Mr. Underwood. ‘They 
would gladly seize the entire power of govern- 
ment in their efforts to advance class conditions 
or to fix hard and fast rules for the moral up- 
lift of the world.” 

He concludes: “We should divorce the Fed- 
eral Government from any intimate association 
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in the domestic affairs of the people; confine 
its active function to the national endeavor 
contemplated in the beginning; as far as pos- 
sible abolish the numerous boards, commissions, 
and bureaus that are now exerc'sing powers of 
government. We should confine 
the power to exercise legislative 
discretion to the Congress of the 
United States and maintain the 
power to execute the laws in the 
hands of the President, where 
power and responsibility may be 
united in one person; allow only 
the courts of the land to pass judg- 
ment that affects the rights and 
liberties of the citizen.” 

These changes, Mr. Underwood 
believes, would remove the evils of 
minority power. 


oe 


Witticisms of 
Calvin Coolidge 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is more famous 

for his silence than for his humor, but in 
the course of his political career innumerable 
stories, more or less humorous, have been 
attributed to him. The Boston Herald has 
gathered together many of them, a few of 
which we quote here: 

‘May I ask what is your hobby?” a woman 
sitting beside Mr. Coolidge at a dinner was 
heard to ask. 

“Running for office,” the President replied. 

Once during the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1924, it is reported that Coolidge 
asked Borah to take the Vice-Presidency. 

Borah is reported to have been reluctant. 
Finally he said: 

“Mr. President, ought not the convention 
choose its own Vice-President?” 

“Waal,” drawled the President, “they chose 
a good man in 1920.” 

One rainy morning President Coolidge went 
to church unaccompanied by his wife. When 
he returned, Mrs. Coolidge inquired about the 
subject of the sermon. 

“Tt was on sin,” President Coolidge re- 
marked. 

Mrs. Coolidge: “What did the preacher have 
to say about it?” 

President Coolidge: “‘He was against it.” 

In 1920, Mr. Coolidge was nominated for 











Vice-President at the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Coolidge, at home in Boston, was 
called to the telephone. He was told the news. 

“H’m,” he said, turning to his wife. ‘‘ Nomi- 
nated for Vice-President.” 

While presiding over the Senate, 
the Vice-President once sent a 
messenger to tell a long-winded 
Senator that he was talking too 
much. The orator glared at the 
messenger, and said, ‘You go to 
hell.”’ 

The messenger went back to 
Coolidge. 

“What did he say?” asked 
Coolidge. 

“He said, ‘You go to hell.’” 

Coolidge considered. 
Then, “Well, there’s noth- 
ing in the rules that says I 
have to.” 

Stories about the squelch- 
ing of gushing ladies by our 
President are legion. Once 
a much-powdered lady, just introduced to the 
President exclaimed, “Poor Mr. President, 
you look entirely too pale.” 

Coolidge regarded her sharply, and replied, 
“Guess I'll have to try a new brand of face 
powder.” 

A débutante seated next to Coolidge at 
dinner one night, confided: “I have just bet 
a dollar that you would say more than ten 
words to me at dinner.” 

Mr. Coolidge looked at her calmly and re- 
marked, ‘‘ You'll lose.” 

During the Harding campaign Coolidge was 
sent on a tour of the South in one of the finest 
special trains ever turned out. Governor 
Morrow of Kentucky, who was in charge of the 
train, waited in vain for Mr. Coolidge’s praise. 
Finally Mr. Morrow said: “Have you noticed 
what a great train this is? What do you think 
of it?” 

Coolidge: ‘‘Well, since you ask me, I think 
it’s a terrible waste of money.” 

When Coolidge became President following 
the death of Harding, the colorful factotum 
who delivered pay checks to White House 
executives brought Coolidge his first check. 
He laid it on the desk and stood awaiting the 
usual pleasantry and dismissal. Coolidge, 
finally aware that something was expected, 
remarked dryly, ‘Come again, any time.” 
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Security for 
Old Age 


¢ IVE me a cuppa coffee, boss?” says a 

voice at your shoulder. You turn to 
look at a respectable, gray-haired man, who 
looks like a machinist or skilled factory worker. 
He tells you that he is.a machinist of years of 
experience. ‘Buddy, there isn’t much chance 
for us older men, with all 


which provides pensions for widows and de- 
pendent children, and old-age pensions com- 
mencing at the age of sixty-five, and carrying on 
until the age of seventy, when the existing 

Old Age Pensions Acts take over the care. 
Under this plan the insured person, the 
employer and the State share the cost of the 
pension. The rates are eight pence per week for 
a man and four pence for a woman, half of 
which is paid by the employer. “But think of 
the burden to the taxpay- 





these kids looking for 
work,” he says. “And 
besides they don’t want 
real machinists any more.’”’ 

Henry Ford, speaking 
about men for his own 
factories, has said: “‘The 
raw man who has never 
had any experience at all 
is the best fellow.” And 
industry after industry has 
made it a rule not to em- 
ploy any men over forty 
years of age. 

Heralds of prosperity do 
not dwell on the fact that 
there are two million of 
these ‘‘economically out- 
worn” men and women 
for whom the country has 
made no provision, accord- 
ing to an article by Mc- 
Alister Coleman in the 
Womans Journal for 








er!” says the skeptic. It is 
of course too soon to ap- 
praise the new plan, but 
under a former plan, which 
cared for a million people, 
England was paying only 
$100,000,000, while at the 
same time in the United 
States we were paying 
$300,000,000 to our half- 
million military veterans 
alone. Mr. Coleman con- 
tinues: 

“Still our skeptic is ob- 
durate. ‘These countries 
have a different philosophy 
of government than ours. 
They are paternalistic. 
They are collectivist. Here 
in America we are individ- 
ualistic. Go down to some 
factory gate where straight- 
line producers are coming 
from their work and tel! 








March. America, along © Paul Parker 
with China and India in 
the civilized world, writes 
Mr. Coleman, provides no 
old-age pension plan. In only six States is 
any sort of formal pensioning allowed by law. 
But growing unemployment is stirring the 
question. 

“We alone, of all industrially developed 


countries,’ says the secretary of the American - 


Association for Old Age Security, “persist in 
ignoring the changes brought about by the 
industrial development and, as a nation, still 
insist on applying early seventeenth century 
remedies to twentieth century ills.” 

In England, for example, the Conservative 
party put through in 1925 a bill providing for 
the compulsory insurance of all wage-earners 
over sixteen years of age whose earnings do not 
exceed $1,250 a year. This is an arrangement 


NO REST FOR THEM 
America does not pension its needy old people. 


me, if you will, where is 
the individual to-day? ... 
His skill taken from him. 
his wages on the average 
just enough to keep his head above water, the 
American worker to-day moves under the 
shadow of two specters, unemployment and 
unprotected old age.” 

The first National conference on Old Age 
Security is to be held in New York this month. 


Is Suburban Living 
a Delusion? 


ROUPED about our larger American cities 
there are 2,000 suburbs, hybrid communi- 

ties which are neither urban nor rural. Fami- 
lies are driven to them from the cities by high 
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A CITY IN THE COUNTRY—THE AMERICAN SUBURB 


rents, cramped apartments, the desire for gar- 
dens and fresh air, and hopes of a more neigh- 
borly social life. 

Commuters are beginning to question whether 
they find what they seek in these suburban 
“bedroom towns.” Now comes an argument 
that so far as fresh air, privacy, and a whole- 
some social life is concerned, suburbs are a 
makeshift. It is written by Christine Fred- 
erick, and appears in the Outlook. 

According to this author, who has lived in 
city, suburb, and country, the suburb standard- 
izes those things which a true individual doesn’t 
want standardized, and leaves unstandardized 
those things he most desires standardized. 
Each suburban house means a separate menage, 
with separate furnace, service, repair, cleaning, 
and supply problems, all of which are lumped 
into one in an apartment house. On the other 
hand the suburban community so standardizes 
its social life that he who does not conform to 
the country-club pattern is an outcast. 

As for privacy, how is it possible in “the neat 
little toy houses on their neat little patches of 
lawn and their neat colonial lines, to say nothing 
of the neat little housewives and their neat little 


children—all set in neat rows, for all the world 
like children’s blocks. . . . The little ginger- 
bread attempts to achieve difference are so 
palpably hollow and unsuccessful. 

“The apartment house is a much more frank 
standardization of life, and a far more efficient 
one. It doesn’t pretend that it is a country 
villa when it isn’t. It doesn’t boast a garden 
when there is only a patch of grass... It 
doesn’t make believe that it gives me elbow 
room when the breakfast quarrel or the cries 
of the new baby of the newly-weds in the next 
suburban home are perfectly audible to two or 
three neighboring ‘private homes.’” 

The suburb’s social life is the duplicate of the 
small town’s Main Street. Those who fled 
from farms to cities to escape narrowness, and 
then moved into the suburbs, “‘encounter the 
same snobbery, cliques, division of groups on 
the basis of wealth, the same gossipy, prying 
standard of the village. ... The ‘charming 
suburb’ is a social desert for anyone who won’t 
cut himself to the pattern of a particular group.” 

The city is really a far more friendly com- 
munity, because there social contacts are based 
on interest rather than neighborhood. One 
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chooses friends who have similar tastes, and a 
city is large enough to meet varying tastes. 

Yet the city does not supply, for this author, 
the ‘happy solution. That is done by the 
country. Not a farm, that is, nor a country 
estate, but ‘‘a simple home built along a 
country road, near hills or water, from a quarter 
of a mile to two or three miles from the railway 
station, and within one and one-half hours’ 
commuting distance from the city. Here the 
automobile makes for accessibility, schools are 
near enough, and there is privacy and fresh air 
to spare. For social life one can either visit 
the city, or ask out city friends.” 


The Mafia 


HE Mafia of Sicily has been known for 

hundreds of years as the most powerful, 
picturesque and villainous secret society in 
the world. Now, we are told, it is dead. Musso- 
lini and his Fascisti, daring to do what no other 
government has dared, have killed it. 

It has taken a four-year battle, which came 
to an end a few weeks ago in the court room 
at Termini Imerese, where 154 Mafiosi, men and 
women of all classes of society—for the Mafia 


was made up of high officials and land-owners 
as well as bandits and the humblest poor—were 
tried and given sentences that total almost 
twenty centuries of hard labor. Moreover, the 
age-old tradition of secrecy backed up by fear 
was broken. This, as much as anything else, 
meant the end of the Mafia’s domination. 

The Mafia is not a regular organization, but 
like all famous outlaw groups, including that of 
Robin Hood—to which it has been compared by 
the romantically minded—it has a code of 
ethics and recognized and outstanding leaders. 
It has grown up as the result of economic and 
political conditions dating back to the earliest 
domination of the island by foreigners—that is, 
in the days of the Greeks and Carthaginians, 
Romans, Barbarians, Saracens, Normans, 
French, Spaniards and North Italians have at 
one time or another usurped control of Sicily 
with small regard for her welfare. 

It was this outside tyranny which gave rise to 
secret societies having the purpose of avenging 
wrong and establishing private justice. These 
societies made up, says the Nation, “a State 
within a State, more powerful and often more 
just, although more crude, than the State 
itself.”’ It found adherents in all classes of 
society, Arnaldo Cortesi, writing in the New 


























IRON BARS IN A SICILIAN COURT ROOM—MEMBERS OF THE MAFIA ON TRIAL 
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THE LAND OF THE MAFIA—A SCENE IN TAORMINA, SICILY 


York Times Magazine, points out: “From 
men of ancient lineage and noble birth to the 
lowest ruffians and peasants, all found it profit- 
able to enter a secret association which gave its 
members protection and money and dealt out 
summary justice to its enemies.”’ 

As time went on, however, habits of secrecy 
and lawlessness became inveterate. The Mafia 
lost its political character, and continued as a 
criminal organization. Yet the reputation for 
chivalry still persisted. It was this belief of 
the Sicilian poor that the Mafia were veritable 
Robin Hoods, ready to defend the weak and 
take from the rich to give to the poor, which 
was one of the greatest obstacles to Mussolini 
and his aides. 

“It was first necessary to shear the socicty of 
its popular appeal,” writes Signor Cortesi, 
“and to show it in its true character as a band 
of cut-throats” before the police could win the 
help of the people against the socicty. 

Grave doubts are still expressed that the 
Mafia has been effectually destroyed. John di 
Gregorio writes in the Nation that all Mussolini 
has done is to wipe out the section of the Mafia 
made up of political enemies of his government. 
The Mafia itself will never be exterminated until 
the conditions which foster its existence are 
changed. He adds: 


“Taking the flourish, bluster, and glitter out 
of the whole matter, it must be admitted that 
the criminal life and spirit prevailing in a small 
part of the Sicilian population is due principally 
to poverty added to a long history of injustice. 
. . . Mussolini may, by bargain and barter, 
win over a few of the Mafiosi; he may arrest 
others; he will never, if he jails every known 
criminal on the island of Sicily, wipe out a 
spirit that breeds from the very heart of the 
feudalistic and Fascist systems—from the 
ruthless tyranny of the State and the helpless 
poverty of the masses.” 

Signor Cortesi expresses a more hopeful 
opinion. He says: 

“The Mafia is dead, but the work of purifica- 
tion undertaken by the Fascist Government in 
Sicily is only now beginning. There is much 
work still ahead. The Mafia founded and kept 
alive a code of ethics fatal to good government. 
The police and the law were looked upon as 
foes. To thwart and resist them was thought 
praiseworthy; to assist them was treason. To 
eradicate this state of mind, which is so deeply 
rooted that it forms an essential part of Sicilian 
character, is the problem.” 

Mussolini himself has said: 

“Some one will ask me: ‘When will the 
struggle against the Mafia cease?’ It will cease 
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not when the Mafia has ceased to exist, but 
when all memory of the Mafia has vanished 
from the minds of the Sicilians.” 


Japan Goes 
to the Polls 


OR the first time in one of the old empires 

of Asia, poor men, men without property, 
have walked to the polls and voted in a general 
election. On February 20, Japan’s first elec- 
tion under the 1925 manhood-suffrage law 
took place. Approximately 9,000,000 voters 
were added to the electorate, making a total 
of 12,000,000. Excitement over the election 
was intense throughout Japan, and 81 per cent. 
of the newly enfranchised voters cast their 
ballots. While the result was not striking, 
the event itself aroused interest all over the 
world. 

“The waves of democracy are beating up 
against the ancient institutions and customs 
of Japan,” wrote the London Times. Less than 
forty years ago Japan hesitatingly adopted a 
constitution. Only 460,000 persons were 
allowed to vote in her first general election. 
As recently as 1918 there were only 1,450,000 
voters. But now she has taken this further 


most significant step toward genuine parlia- 
mentary government. 

“Japan has not yet thoroughly accepted the 
principles of responsible government,” writes 
the Nation, but adds that the efforts of the 
leading Japanese dailies to bring about an 
honest and representative election, “mark a 
new stage in the development of Japanese 
democracy.” At the very moment when 
democracy is being so sharply criticized, writes 
the London Times, Japan has chosen to pay 
this tribute to the democratic ideal. 

“The present experiment in democracy is not 
a leap in the dark, but the next step on a road 
which has already been tried,’ writes the 
Tokyo Trans-Pacific. And Japan’s leading 
daily, the Tokyo Asahi, says: ““The manhood- 
suffrage law should be regarded as showing the 
standard of political morality to be observed 
in a new age.” 

The election of February 20 was necessitated 
by the dissolution of the Diet in which the 
Government no longer had a majority. The 
government, or Seiyukai, which has been in 
power since the banking crisis last spring on a 
“positive policy,” had only 188 of the 464 
seats, while the Minseito, or Opposition, with 
a policy characterized as “do-nothing” by the 
Seiyukai, held 216 seats; 61 were scattered. 
Business came virtually to a standstill while 

the country awaited the 





results of the general elec- 
tion, and the end of the 
governmental deadlock. 
But the election brought 
no solution. The position of 











the parties remains almost 
the same. The Seiyukai 
now control 216, and the 
Minseito 215 seats in the 
Diet. A group of Indepen- 
dents holds the balance of 
power, but as a matter of 
fact, we learn, these are ex- 
pected to divide their votes 
about equally between the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito. 

On the whole, it is the con- 
sensus of Japanese and for- 
eign observers, Japan’s first 
manhood-suffrage election 
has been a_ success, and 
marks a new step forward 
in the progress of the Island 
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The Murder 
of the Romanovs 


S THE feverish days of 1918 sped by, Czar 
Nicholas II of Russia, with his wife and 

children, disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Gradually the world realized that they had 
been murdered, but in the excitement of those 
days, the details of the story did not 
become known. Thus the passing 
of the family which ruled 
Russia for three hundred 
years remained shrouded 
in mystery. Occa- 
sional stories of the 
disappearance of 
the imperial fami- 
ly found their 
way into print, 
but none were 
unquestionably 
accurate. 

Now, however, 
there appears a 
narrative pieced 
together by the 
Reverend Edmund 
A. Walsh, Regent of 
the School of Foreign 
Service in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, who spent several vears 
in Russia after the war in charge 
of the Catholic Relief Fund. 
Much of his material came from 
a judicial investigation, begun 
five days after the murder, and completed by 


_Judge Nicholas Sokolov of the Omsk Tribunal. 















THE FORMER CZAR OF 
RUSSIA AND HIS FAMILY 


Ural Soviets. A house was commandeered, 
and the rest of the family was brought from 
Tobolsk. Jakolev disappeared from the pic- 
ture.. From then on persecution by the Red 
Guards, particularly of the daughters, became 
a moral torture. 

In early July, 1918, a Red named Jurovsky 
was put in charge of the prisoners. He had 
two agents to help him, and by the middle of 

the month their plans were complete. 

Shortly after midnight on the 25th, 
Jurovsky knocked on the ex- 
Emperor’s door and bade 
him dress. The rest of 
the family was roused, 
and led te a room 
in the cellar under 
pretext of protec- 
tion from fight- 
ing between Red 
and White Rus- 
sians. Eleven 
victims filed in- 

to that room: 
the Czar and his 
wife, their sick 
son, aged thirteen, 
four daughters, the 
family physician, a 
chambermaid, a_ cook, 
and a footman. Father 
Walsh is convinced that the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, young- 
est daughter, who is now thought 
by some to be in seclusion in 
the United States, went into the 


fatal cellar with the rest. 


Jurovsky and eleven hardened Lett soldiers 


To this Father Walsh added other authorita- followed the victims, and the two groups were 
tive testimony, and now publishes in the Af- ranged on opposite sides of the room. Chairs 
lantic Monthly, what he believes to be the true were brought for the Empress and children. 
story of the Romanovs’ death. This, he says, To two grimy windows were pressed the faces 
is what happened. of the sentries outside. There is a slight con- 
On April 22, 1918, there arrived at Tobolsk a ___ flict as to how the news was broken to the still 
mysterious official named Vassili Vassilievich trusting victims; but it is certain that there 
Jakolev, in command of a troop of 150 horse- was little or no ceremony before Jurovsky 
men. Tobolsk was the Siberian town, 2,000 himself shot at the former Czar with his auto- 
miles from Petrograd, to which the imperial matic pistol, killing him instantly. 
family had been banished the preceding year, “The scene that followed must await its 
afew months after the outbreak of the Russian own proper Dante,” writes Father Walsh. 
Revolution. “Twelve revolvers bellowed. thunder and spat 
Jakolev took the Czar, the Czarina, and one tongues of fire; the hollow chamber rever- 
daughter on a mysterious expedition, never berating with explosions, filled up with smoke 
fully explained, which ended unexpectedly in and acrid fumes; not once nor twice, but again 
the town of Ekaterinburg, headquarters of the and ayain each Lett, frenzied with primeval 
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blood-lust, fired. . . . Medvedev, a_partici- 
pant, confessed that the sight, with the blended 
smell of blood and powder fumes, nauseated 
him. The petrified onlookers at the windows 
were harrowed by the shrieks of women and 
the groans of men; Alexis, the Czarevitch, was 
not killed outright, but moaned and writhed 
over the bodies of his dead parents. It was 
Jurovsky who finally dispatched him with his 
revolver. Those who still breathed were 
bayonetted to death... . / A little dog, a King 
Charles spaniel, pet of the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia and brought down by her in her 
arms, ran hysterically about, darting between 
the legs of friend and foe, barking furiously. 
Floor and walls were spattered with blood and 
bits of clinging flesh.” 

As dawn began to streak the sky, the execu- 
tioners came out of the cellar. Sheets were 
brought, the bodies were rolled into them and 
tumbled into waiting motor trucks: They 
were burned and buried in a woods, for every 
effort was made to prevent the world from 
learning how the Romanovs had passed. But 
the story of this ‘‘most comprehensive act of 
regicide in the history of a people whose annals 
reek with deeds of violence and bloodshed” was 
not buried with them. 


The Prayer Book 
Again Revised 


HE Book of Common Prayer, as revised 

for the first time in 265 years, was re- 
jected by the House of Commons on December 
15. Thus were some people reminded that the 
King is supreme head of the Church of England, 
expressing his will in spiritual matters—as in 
everything else—through a’ majority vote in 
Parliament. 

Then began an effort to revise the revision 
so as to meet the wishes of enough members of 
Parliament to turn the scale. Suppose that the 
Prayer Book measure should be rejected the 
second time, what would the Church do? 

The April number of Sir Henry Lunn’s 
Review of the Churches (London) presents three 
different points of view in the controversy— 
by the Dean of Canterbury, by Sidney Dark, 
and by Dr. Carnegie Simpson. 

“Tf a rejection by Parliament of a measure 
dealing with doctrine and worship is really 
due to any intention to supersede the spiritual 


authority of the Church, a condition is pro- 
duced of which the Church, however reluctantly 
and unwillingly, is obliged to take notice. . . , 
Parliament cannot ultimately take upon itself 
to do the work of the Church, or exercise the 
spiritual authority of the Church.” So writes 
the Dean of Canterbury. He continues: “The 
Church has responsibilities of its own, and a 
conscience,’’ and its attitude may not be one 
of mere acquiescence. 

Sidney Dark is editor of the Church Times, 
read by a larger number of subscribers, says 
Sir Henry Lunn, than any other religious news- 
paper in England or America. ‘“‘I still con- 
sider,”’ writes Mr. Dark, ‘“‘that the courageous 
and the proper course for the Bishops was to 
have published a solemn pronouncement that 
the measure had become the law of the English 
Church and the Book should be used by its 
priests. ”’ 

Dr. Carnegie Simpson represents the Free 
Churches. He warns the Bishops to recognize 
that the Commons’ vote ‘indisputably ex- 
pressed grave objections to part of the proposed 
Book.” It is something far deeper and stronger 
than a mere misunderstanding. It is possible, 
he suggests, that the Bishops are calculating 
that they may get the Prayer Book through 
Parliament with minor changes because mem- 
bers may be whipped into line, or may want to 
avoid having the religious controversy an issue 
at the coming general election. “That,” 
he adds, “is a poor way for a Church to get a 
Prayer Book.” 


Great Britain Changes 
Her Newspapers 


N THE Revue des Deux Mondes of Paris is 

published an article by Pierre Denoyer which 
takes the temperature of the British press. 
Mr. Denoyer finds that, like so many other 
things, it is suffering from the effects of the war. 
The war found British newspapers independent, 
politically-minded organs, and it has left 
them standardized purveyors of popular 
information. 

Of course the trend began long before the 
war, Mr. Denoyer points out. When the 
Daily Mail set out thirty years ago to conquer 
the new reading classes provided by free educa- 
tion, the British press was started on its present 
way. Its function tended to become that of 
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popularizing and vulgarizing the important 
affairs of the world, rather than advising on or 
criticizing them. 

The war, by providing a flood of news so 
interesting that every one read the papers, 
speeded up this change. For after the war, 
newspapers tried to make up for a slump in 
their circulations by attempting to appeal to a 
wider class of readers than ever before. Now, 
as in American papers, says Mr. Denoyer, all 
sorts of information is published, but except 
for hasty summaries, English newspapers “do 
not really keep their readers informed.” 

Mr. Denoyer does not find that Britain’s 
present newspapers are less powerful than their 
predecessors because of their attempt to be 
popular instead of political. ‘Touching on all 
fields of human activity,” he says, ‘they inter- 
pose themselves between the Englishman and 
the world outside, forming a wall of paper on 
which . . . he can see the shadow of passing 
events.” 

The Spectator, one of the traditional British 
weeklies which confines itself to public affairs, 
sees in recent changes in the ownership of news- 
papers, and in the announcement of Lord 
Rothermere that he is about to establish a chain 
of provincial evening papers throughout Great 
Britain, a deplorable lessening of the inde- 
pendence of the British press. 

“The trustification of the British press 
is no new symptom,” says the Spectator, “but 
it is a process which has developed rapidly since 
the War, and it is probably one of the most 
serious problems democracy has to face. . . . 

“Syndicated views distributed en masse can 
never be quite the same as the honest opinions 
of the working proprictor-editor or the inde- 
pendent editor, who may have certain obses- 
sions but who nevertheless has the courage of 
his convictions and who honestly seeks to act 
as a watchdog for society. 


How About British 
Industry? 


HE plight of British industry since the 

War has been the chief concern of English- 
men, high and low alike. Elections are won 
and lost over the issue; the rich face a curtail- 
ment of profits and excessive taxation; the poor 
must cope with unemployment and the high 
cost of living. 
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British newspapers and magazines are filled 
with articles on the problem and its cure. In 
them, politicians prophesy well or ill (their 
opinions depending largely upon whether or not 
they are in office), while economists, indus- 
trialists and journalists are for the most part 
gloomy. 

In the London National Review appears 
an article on the sad state of British industry 
by an industrialist, Mr. T. B. Johnston. He 
sees restriction of credit as the fundamental 
cause. “British industry has gone from bad to 
worse,” he says. ‘‘Coal—cotton—iron—steel— 
ship-building and agriculture—our basic indus- 
tries, present to-day a truly appalling spec- 
tacle. The final blow was given by the return 
to the gold standard in 1925, from which our 
export trade has never recovered, and under 
present conditions I fear never will.” 

With the return to the gold standard the 
pound sterling became worth 4.86 instead of 
4.40, and prices automatically rose, Mr. John- 
ston records. But, in order to maintain her 
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From the Bulletin, Glasgow, Scotland 
WHERE ARE THE SNOWS OF YESTERYEAR? 


‘Professor’? Baldwin lectures the House of Commons on 
the snowball of unemployment, which, he says, is melting 
in the south of England into a river of new factories. 


foreign markets, these prices had to be arbi- 
trarily lowered until “export trade is mainly 
now being carried on at a loss so far as the heavy 
industries are concerned. ... This was the 
direct cause of the coal stoppage and the 
General Strike, for the coal owners could not 
continue selling coal abroad unless wages were 
reduced.” 

Labor costs in Great Britain are from 60 to 
too per cent. higher than in most European 
countries. These countries therefore sell goods 
at prices considerably lower than Britain can 
afford, and even send goods into England with 
which the home market cannot compete in 
price. Protective tariff is the cure suggested 
by Mr. Johnston for the ills of industry, and 
it is a cure widely advocated in Great Britain 
at the present time. 

Recently the Liberal party published an 
exhaustive industrial report which attempts to 
diagnose the reasons for Britain’s industrial 
distress, and which advocates remedies. One 
of its authors is Sir Herbert Samuel, Liberal 
leader, and head of the commission which in- 
vestigated the coal industry at the time of the 





strike. Summarizing the report in the Con- 
temporary Review, Sir Herbert declares himself 
and his party to be against the principle of a 
protective tariff, and renews his plea for a re- 
organization of the heavy industries, with 
modernization of methods. He writes: 

“A survey of the present condition of the 
staple industries of Great Britain shows only 
too clearly that they are hard pressed. The 
natural advantages of this country in its com- 
petition with others are few. The advantage 
of priority, of having been first in the field in 
many industries, diminishes as time goes on, 
and disappears. Future prospects are obscure. 
Trade recovery may come, but there is no 
certainty.” 

It is pleasant to turn from these gloomy pros- 
pects to a more cheerful view. Mr. J. B. At- 
kins, former. editor of the British weekly, the 
Spectator, writing in the Independent, says: 

“An extraordinary change has been going on 
in the configuration of English industry without 
anyone, excepting a statistician here and there, 
taking much notice of it... . Most of the 
heavy industries have remained depressed, and 
yet signs of prosperity are patent to everyone 
who uses his eyes.” 

The answer is the remarkable development 
of new industries in the south of England, 
where there were practically none before. 
These are the artificial silk trade, the brick, 
tile, and cement trades, the electrical-engineer- 
ing trade—including radio—the motor, chem- 
ical, building, road-transport, and above all 
the distribution trades. Forty-seven per cent. 
of the insured workers in England are now in 
the region once thought of as the non-industrial 
south, 

John Bull has rolled up his sleeves, says Mr. 
Atkins, and we may expect him, as always, to 
muddle through successfully. 


The Man Behind 
Childs Restaurants 


N ERECT, robust and handsome man, who 
looks more like the popular idea of @ 
British army officer than the head of Amer- 
ica’s most famous restaurant chain, tells the 
story of his life and his philosophy about 
food in World’s Work for March. This man 
is William Childs, native of Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey, and educated ina “little red school 
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house.” His restaurants serve 50,000,000 meals 
a year, with receipts of $90,000 a day. 

One day, many years ago, William Childs 
and his brother Samuel started from Basking 
Ridge with $1,600 between them, to make their 
fortunes in the West. But after eating badly 
cooked food in dirty restaurants for a while, it 
occurred to them that they might open a restau- 
rant of their own which would be clean and cheap, 
and where wholesome food would be served. 

They thought it wise to learn something 
about the restaurant business first, however, 
and therefore returned to New York and went 
to work in one. It was not long before William 
was fired and Sam quit. Not discouraged, they 
found a place in the old Merchants Hotel at 
41 Cortlandt Street, which they leased for two 
months. Then, with the measurements of the 
room in their pockets, they went back to Bask- 
ing Ridge to build counters, wash-tubs, tables, 
and other fixtures. 

“We managed to make a very decent-looking 
place of that first store,” says Mr. Childs. 
“It was the model for those that followed, 
based as it was on the principles of cleanliness 
and economy to the buyer. . . . The food was 
simple, based on our home menus. The pan- 
cakes were from my mother’s recipe. We stick 
to the same formula for them to this day.” 
Griddle products, bread and. butter, cured 
meats, dried beans, coffee and milk formed the 
staple offerings to the public. 

At the end of two months the receipts were 
$40 a day; and the brothers believed them- 
selves on the road to success. And so they were, 
in spite of serious setbacks which were still in 
store for them. At the end of five years they 
had five restaurants in New York City. Several 
have been added each year, until now there are 
112 Childs restaurants in 33 cities. 

Of course, the Childs restaurant of to-day 
serves a very different menu from that of the 
original. For one thing the cost of the food to 
the consumer has about doubled. “A com- 
plete meal for twenty-five cents was the usual 
thing about twenty-five years ago,” Mr. Childs 
told Mr. Tittle, author of the article which 
this account summarizes. “Now the average 
check is around fifty cents. A new system 
of checks show just what each customer has 
caten as well as the amount spent.” 

When Samuel Childs died some years ago, it 
was left to William to carry on. He has lately 
Introduced a vegetarian diet into his restaurants. 

“T have benefited greatly from a vegetable 

















From a drawing by Walter Tittle 
WILLIAM CHILDS 


diet, and have been glad to cater to a growing 
tendency in that direction,” he says. “Fruit, 
cereals, and vegetables undoubtedly are the 
most healthful foods. People feel better after 
consuming them than after a meal of meat, 
and the public is finding it out.” 


Upton Sinclair, 
Reformer and Novelist 


ITH the publication in 1906 of “The 
Jungle,” a violent criticism of the Chicago 
stock yards, Upton Sinclair became widely 
known as one of America’s reformers. By) 
many he is regarded as a profound and realistig¢ 
interpreter of the country. Consistently he has 
blamed the unhappiness of the world on cap- 
italism, and from year to year he has written 
books purporting to demonstrate the corrup- 
tion of society under this system. The latest 
is ‘‘Boston,” a novel appearing serially in the 
Bookman. 
Two critics now consider Mr. Sinclair’s im- 
portance as a novelist and reformer. They 
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From a drawing by George Hartman 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


are Walter Lippmann, writing in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, and Lawrence S. Morris, 
writing in the New Republic. 

Mr. Lippmann questions whether those who 
accept Mr. Sinclair as a great reformer are 
justified. One of these is Floyd Dell, whose 
book “Upton Sinclair, a Study in Social Un- 
rest,”’ makes the statement that Sinclair is ‘“ re- 
garded throughout the world as his country’s 
most distinguished literary figure.” Even if 
this were true, argues Mr. Lippmann, Euro- 
peans are not better qualified than we to judge 
the veracity of an interpreter of American life. 
Nor is Sinclair a great realistic novelist, con- 
tinues Mr. Lippmann, again taking issue with 
Mr. Dell. He writes: 

“T have not read his forthcoming novel about 
Boston, but I would wager that it will seem 
least realistic to experienced Bostonians and 
that it will seem crushingly true when it is 
translated into Russian.” 

As a youth Sinclair was an ascetic, a would-be 
poet afraid of women, afraid of his instincts, 
afraid of money. As he grew older these re- 
actions developed into fear of the established 
social order. His social philosophy is a per- 
sonal outcry against a world of his own 


imagining, and for this reason he has little 
real influence on American life. 

His socialism has an apocalyptic, visionary 
tone which strikes the unprejudiced reader as 
having no practical bearing. ‘‘It has no real 
affinity with actual socialism as a concrete polit- 
ical philosophy.” Sinclair is a type often re- 
peated in past ages, brave prophets of small 
minorities who cannot endure the life of their 
times. These prophets sometimes rouse men 
from their lethargy and become the saints of 
the future. Perhaps this may be true of Upton 
Sinclair, but Mr. Lippmann does not seem 
to think so. 

Mr. Morris apparently agrees with Mr, 
Lippmann. Speaking of Sinclair as a realistic 
novelist he says, ‘‘In the alchemy of his fiction 
[his episodes] turn out to be merely a new 
dressing of an old melodrama. There is a silk- 
hatted villain the reader can hiss with gusto, 
and a hero whose strength is as the strength 
of ten because his heart is pure.” 

Despite the zeal and idealism which Mr. 
Morris concedes Sinclair has thrown into his 
work, he speaks of them as an unbroken suc- 
cession of failures. This he charges to lack 
of experience and direct observation. All Sin- 
clair’s theories are based on half-truths in- 
herited from the nineteenth century economists 
who dreamed back-to-nature dreams. 

Those who already agree with the Sinclair 
political philosophy are the ones who are en- 
thusiastic over his propaganda, concludes Mr. 
Morris, but his ability to convert the rest of 
the world seems negligible. 


Big Game Fish 


“ W BELIEVE that the inhabitants of the sea 
here are far speedier and more ferocious 
than the wild beasts of Africa,’’ writes Hamil- 
ton M. Wright, fisherman of the Gulf Stream 
off the Florida coast, in the Sportsman. These 
waters are the scene of an unending battle, 
which only the well-armed, and the swiftest, 
survive. Hooking these monster fish, big 
enough to kill a man, and landing them is, 
Mr. Wright believes, the best sport in the world. 
“Imagine catching an eighty to one hundred 
pound sailfish—which may swim at a rate of a 
mile a minute or jump thirty feet over the 
water—on a line which will break on a direct 
strain of only twelve pounds! Good judgment, 
skillful handling of the rod and a rare knowledge 
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of the habits of the fish are required.’”’ Yet 
this is the easier if slower way to land a big 
fish. Professional fishermen use only a hand- 
line, and sometimes bring in a thousand pounds 
of fish in a day. ‘‘It is back-breaking work,” 
says Mr. Wright. He describes a battle with a 
giant amber-jack, caught on a 


swiftly as the shadow of a cloud on the surface. 
“*Reel him, Jerlaw! Man, reel him in! 
If he ever comes to the end of that loose line, 

he’s gone!’ 
“Jerlaw works the reel furiously. But the 
great fish goes under. A few seconds later he 
rises again in a magnificent 





hand-line. “My back aches. 
My legs ache. My clothes 
are dripping with sweat... . 
After forty-five minutes his 
strength is unabated... . 
The ocean is alive with fish 
attracted by the battle.” 

The rod and reel amateur 
has discovered more than a 
dozen fish unknown to the 
professional fisherman of these 
waters. One of these is a 
new sailfish, identified and 
named by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, ‘“‘the flying-sword- 
bearer.” Mr.Wright describes 
the battle to which he was 
an eye-witness when the first 
of these fish was caught off 
Long Key, Florida, in Febru- 
ary, 1924: 

“T was fishing with Nat 
Jerlaw of Chicago on the day 
Nat brought that gallant 
warrior out of the Gulf 
Stream and into the world 
of science... . 

“Out from the blue sea he 
comes, with purple-splotched 








burst of speed, leaping, six 
hundred feet away. . . . He 
nears our boat. Now he skit- 
ters over the surface on his 
tail, shaking his great head 
in fury and terror, to cast the 
hooks. For twenty, - forty, 
sixty feet he walks the water. 
. . . His sail is still partly 
raised. His white belly gleams 
like silver in the sun. Then 
he loops the loop, in and out 
of the water for fifty feet in 
great arcs. He starts away 
for Spain and we turn the 
engine at full speed after 
Hine 7 

“There he comes, speeding 
toward us like a torpedo. .. . 
He comes so fast that Jerlaw 
cannot take in the slack. 
The launch reels like a drunken 
man when the helmsman jams 


the tiller hard over. . . . The 
big fellow just misses our 
stern. 


“But the sailfish has fin- 
ished jumping, and the next 
time he comes to the surface 








sail boldly flaunting to the A BATTLING BARRACUDA his sail is lowered, a signal of 
heavens. He comes right up Caught off Miami, Fla. distress. He tires slowly, sulks 


to Jerlaw’s bait trailing sev- 

enty feet behind the launch, and I can see 
him watching it—a wonder fish, crested like 
some prehistoric saurian with back as blue as 
the deep Gulf Stream and belly as white as the 
breakers. He noses the bait. Jerlaw lets three 
feet of line go slack. The sailfish taps the bait 
with his long beak. . . . He mouths it. And 
Jerlaw strikes—strikes to set the hooks in that 
hard, bony mouth. 

“The sailfish leaps in air like a catapult. He 
dives, circles, and leaps again. . . . He loops 
the loop five or six times with indescribable 
power. He skids over the top of the water 


_ like a skipped stone. He is three hundred feet 


away, headed in our direction. The water 
boils. He passes near the stern of the boat as 


a while, and comes out with a 
new burst of speed. It is a last desperate effort. 
Soon the gallant old warrior gives up, and 
slides up to the launch belly upward.”’ 


Milestones 
in the Air 


F THE year 1927 was a milestone in man’s 

conquest of the air, in that it brought flying 
sharply to the attention of laymen, it remains 
for 1928 to demonstrate to the public that its 
interest is justified. As Mr. Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, president of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, has 
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said, “The success of commercial aviation 
should be assured the day that the public can 
be convinced not by statistics, but by actual 
demonstration that airplanes are inherently no 
more dangerous than steamships or railroads.” 

The idea that much of the groundwork neces- 
sary for this demonstration 


and be able to rise sharply and safely over 
obstacles surrounding the field.” 

Most of these problems have been solved in 
different planes. In order to overcome them 
all in a single plane, the Foundation has begun 
an international Safe Aircraft Competition. 

It has offered a first prize 





has already been laid ap- 
pears in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, in which 
F. B. Rentschler, president 
of the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company, writes 
on the present status of 
aviation. 

Of the dramatic long- 
distance flights of last year 
Mr. Rentschler says that 
much credit must go to the 
pilots, notably to Lind- 
bergh. On the other hand, 
“‘a few years ago his flight 
was, nevertheless, impos- 
sible. The inherent excel- 
lence of a new type of 
engine, which in turn gave 
certain new characteristics 





of $100,000, and five other 
prizes of $10,000 each, for 
those who submit an air- 
craft embodying the great- 
est advance in safe flying 
without sacrificing any of 
the good qualities of pres- 
ent planes. 

This does not mean that 
the standard of safety is 
not high to-day. The Re- 
port points out that accord- 
ing to a recent announce- 
ment the Imperial Airways, 
a British firm, carried 52,000 
passengers Over 2,500,000 
miles in 1927 without 
injury to a single passenger, 
while the London Times in 
1842 stated, “‘The number 








to his airplane, afforded the 
opportunity. It remained 
for Colonel Lindbergh to 
bring undying fame to 
himself, but also to demon- 
strate the marked improve- 
ment in avaition in this 
country since the World 
War.” 

According to the first Report of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, however, certain problems 
remain to be solved: ‘‘ For example, there is as 
yet no way whereby flying through fog can be 
made certain and safe. It is possible with the 
use of radio direction finders and the radio bea- 
con to fly between two given points in a fog; 
it is not yet possible, however, to land an air- 
plane in a fog without very great risk.” 

Moreover the airplane itself, even in its most 
modern design, is not yet perfect. ‘Most of 
the dangers in aviation to-day are the result of 
the stall,” continues the Report. “When an 
airplane slows down in speed, control of it is 
difficult. There are inventions now in process 
of perfection which are for the purpose of main- 
taining the stability of an airplane even at low 
speed. In addition, an airplane must land more 
slowly, roll only a short distance after landing, 


Elsie 


later. 


CAPTAIN WALTER HINCHLIFFE 


British aviator, who started with the Hon. 
Mackay from Cranwell 
England, on March 13 to make the first west- 
ward airplane fiight across the North Atlantic, 
but had no: been heard from again many days 
Spectacular flights like this, aviation 
authorities aver, attract attention if successful, 
but do not help aviation as much as consistent, 
safe, ordinary flying. 


of passengers carried on 
the eight railway lines num- 
bered 10,508, the distance 
3,562,338 miles yearly. In 
this time only fifty-six pas- 
sengers were injured, of 
whom twenty-two were 
killed.” 

The economic good 
health of the aircraft industry is brought out in 
a survey in the March Magazine of Business, 
which reports that the present production 
capacity of American manufacturers is about 
6,650 planes a year, and that one company is 
turning out completed planes so rapidly that it 
produces 41% a working day. 


Airdrome, 


Modern Decoration 


OUTET DE MONVEL, a French artist 
well-loved by Americans, was noted a 
few years ago for his exquisite collection of 
antiques. He had assembled an apartment 
which was a perfect reproduction of the past; 
but M. de Monvel was not content. ‘I would 
give the whole thing for one room of modernist 
furniture,” he said. 























“Now, M. de Monvel has 
his modernist furniture in 
his new house in Paris,” 
writes Marie Ray in Colliers, 
“and even the most prej- 
udiced would be _ beguiled. 
A dining room built of sun- 
beams—walls of radiant mir- 
rors and windows, a huge 
table all scintilan*. . . . In- 
deed, we need only see this 
new furniture with open 
minds to be won over.” 

As yet, America has seen 
but little of furniture and 
decoration, modern style. 
Isolated examples have 
struck the eye as weird rather 


than beautiful, apart from A BEDROOM IN THE MODERN MANNER 


their proper settings. So me cane ; 

; wai Beach. GC White, silver and gray are the colors of this interior by an American artist. 
far, Swedis ’ rencn, er- The bed is of natural gray wood, with pewter inlays. The upholsteries and 
man and Viennese artists hangings are by Rodier, Paris. From the Lord and Taylor exhibit. 


have outstripped Americans 

in the attempt to evolve a modern art of deco- greatest department stores, Macy’s and Lord 
ration which will express our age as does our and Taylor’s, have held exhibits of /’art moderne 
industrial architecture, our bathrooms or in furniture, lamps, textiles, glass, pottery, 
kitchens. rugs, lighting and these have aroused the in- 

America sent nothing to the Paris Exposition terest of thousands of persons. 
of Decorative Arts a few years ago, but the Discussing the suitability and charm of this 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York modern furniture Miss Ray writes: “A lady in 
City purchased much of the Paris exhibit for the dress of to-day looks as out of place in a 
its collection. Recently two of New York’s Louis XV chair as a Louis XV lady would look 
in a modern office building; 
and any style of furniture 
from the past is inappro- 
priate in a modern apart- 
ment house.” 

And how does modernist 
furniture express our age? 
What are the principles upon 
which it is constructed? 

“Tt is distinguished by its 
utter simplicity,” says Miss 
Ray, “lack of excrescences, 
smooth and solid surfaces, its 
tendency toward smooth, 
unbroken lines and surfaces, 
solidity, practicability and 
comfort; also by its use of 
new and unusual woods, 
inlays of ivory and metal, 


untraditional designs in up- 
A VERY UP-TO-DATE LIVING-ROOM holstery fabrics, and all sorts 


~~ modernist interior is by Sue et Mare, Paris. The low coffee table is red of new materials never before 
acquer; the chairs are upholstered in green leather. From the Lord and Taylor | : ; 
exhibit of modern furniture and decoration. emp oyed in decoration. 
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Lighting has much to do with the modern 
interior. This is as untraditional as every 
other phase of modernist work, and shows how 
electricity can break with the type of fixtures 
intended for candles and oil and develop a 
fixtureless kind of illumination which can be 
changed at will to provide gayety or softness, 
to look cool for summer or warm for winter. 

Miss Ray describes rooms where walls are 
lined from floor to ceiling in a smooth stretch 
of polished Circassian walnut, without molding 
or baseboards, where they are circular in shape 
with fluted columns running from floor to 
ceiling without bases, without capitals, to suit 
the idea of the skyscraper building; where 
windows are beautiful things of clouded glass 
overlaid with wrought iron designs, and some- 
times so constructed that even at night the 
room’s lighting comes through them. Chairs 
which are, while absolutely simple and without 
ornament, designed to suit the shape of the 
room; massive desks and tables of gleaming 
woods and metals. 

The Machine Age has been thought a very 
bad thing for art, until artists have shown that 
they could make use of it. Lee Simonson, 
designer of stage sets, and prominent in the 
American field of the decorative arts, says: 

















TRADER HORN 


The South African tin-peddler who won fame and fortune 

through a book about his adventures. He arrived in this 

country recently to attend the first birthday celebration 
of the Literary Guild. 


“The development of modern machinery 
with its quantity production at first separated 
the artist from industrial art. He had to learn 
how to create a different sort of beauty that 
could be fed to the machine. A machine cannot 
satisfactorily copy the intricate handmade 
beauty of the past. But if the artist will con- 
ceive for the machine designs that it can pro- 
duce better than a man’s hand, we shall see 
that beauty can be manufactured—a new, 
hitherto undiscovered beauty, the product of 
the Machine Age.” 

It is only natural that an age which is pro- 
ducing a new skyscraper architecture as typical 
of our age and country as the Gothic cathedral 
was of the Middle Ages—a new music in our 
American jazz; new schools of painting and 
sculpture; anew style of feminine dress—should 
likewise produce a new period in decoration. 

As yet the best of this work is tremendously 
expensive, writes Miss Ray. “It will only be 
when the public here is completely won over 
to this new movement, and good manufacturers 
are encouraged to take it up, that excellent 
pieces at reasonable prices will be available. 
Meantime it is possible for anyone to see 
beautiful examples.” 


What America Reads 


HERE are only 3,000 book-stores in 
America, and not more than 500 of these 
carry an appreciable number of current books. 
Moreover, 83 per cent. of our rural population 
is without library facilities. Yet, says Henry 
F. Pringle in the Outlook, the demand for good 
books is by no means confined to cities. Town 
and country dwellers, in spite of difficulties, 
buy proportionately as many as city dwellers. 
New York may believe that without its 
patronage literature would die, but its belief is 
not supported by facts. The home of publish- 
ers and critics, New. York, may decide which 
are the best books of the season, but inquiry 
shows that as good reading taste is shown at 
the country crossroad as in the metropolis. 
From the files of a wholesale house which 
supplies rural book-stores, Mr. Pringle dis- 
covered that small communities throughout 
the country purchase their share of those books 
which achieve literary distinction each year. 
He writes: 
“Were the current books praised by the 
literary critics being read in Deposit, New 
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‘100,000 copies is excep- 
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York: Holland, Michigan; Marion, Ohio; Rock- 
land, Maine; and Columbus, Georgia? . . 

The lists showed, of course, that Harold Bell 
Wright was still a favorite. But they demon- 
strated also what appeared to be a propor- 
tionate demand for the following: Rosamond 
Lehmann’s ‘Dusty Answer,’ John Erskine’s 
‘Adam and Eve,’ Van 


The Freedom 
of the Young 


N THE perennial discussion of the younger 
generation there is much alarm and recrimi- 
nation, and very little understanding of the 
real problem. For the 





Loon’s ‘America,’ 
‘Trader Horn,’ Durant’s 
‘Story of Philosophy,’ 
Lawrence’s ‘Revolt in 
the Desert,’ Miss 
Cather’s ‘Death Comes 
for the Archbishop,’ 
Tomlinson’s ‘Gallions 
Reach,’ Feuchtwanger’s 
‘The Ugly Duchess,’ Miss 
Mayo’s ‘ Mother India,’ 
Kostolanyi’s ‘The 
Bloody Poet,’ Wilder’s 
‘The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,’ Ludwig’s 
‘Napoleon’ and ‘Bis- 
marck,’ Robinson’s 
‘Tristram’ and Cabell’s 
‘Silver Stallion.’”’ 

Now, a book selling 





tional. This means that 





so-called problem of 
modern youth is really 
the problem of a 
changed world, which 
demands that youth be 
educated to meet new 
conditions. 

So says Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, 
California, and known 
widely as a_ scholar, 
teacher, and speaker. 
Her article appears in 
the March Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

“Grandma says it 
was not so in her day,” 
writes Dr. Reinhardt. 
“Certainly it was not. 
When Grandma was a 
girl this country was a 








one copy is sold to each 
1,000 of population in 
the United States. Yet 
within one week, Rockland, Maine, which has 
a population of 8,000, ordered one copy of ‘‘ The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” a copy of Ludwig’s 
“Napoleon,” and two of Professor Erskine’s 
“Adam and Eve.” A long and similar list can 
be compiled for similar communities, showing 
that the reading done by small towns does not 
fall far below, in quality or proportionate 
quantity, that in the cities. 

This showing is the more creditable in the 
face of the difficulties already mentioned which 
rural America faces in keeping in touch with 
new books. The countrywide desire for good 
books has, however, given impetus to two new 
distribution plans, the Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica and the Book-of-the-Month Club. Both 
these organizations, although by different 
methods, select and mail to their subscribers 
twelve times a year, at a considerable saving, 
an outstanding book. Another splendid effort 
by which books are being made available at 
reasonable prices is the reprint business. 


AURELIA H. REINHARDT 
President of Mills College, California. 


different one. . . . Her 
mother could decide 
what road through life 
her daughter was to travel. But to-day all 
roads are open. The curriculum at school is 
enriched. City and country have become 
gigantic laboratories. Libraries are public. 
Youth has access to books valuable and harm- 
ful on all subjects.” 

The motion picture is also responsible for the 
fact that the modern girl sees so much of life. 
“She can climb Mount Everest or reach the 
North Pole vicariously without danger of death 
or disaster, for twenty-five cents, and she can 
break all ten of the commandments for ten, 
fifty or seventy-five cents—depending upon the 
type of film she goes to see—without suffering 
the slightest punishment for the crime.” 

The thing most necessary is for parents to 
recognize that nothing that exists in the world 
is taboo. Religion, government, manners, 
morals, customs—things formerly taken as a 
matter of course—are discussed and criticized. 
Therefore parents will have to ‘“‘recognize the 
fact that the girl of to-day is going to see and 
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know good and evil regardless of anyone’s 
wishes, and that she is going to make use of this 
fact. She cannot begin too early to learn to 
honor the one and avoid the other.” 

Therefore no girl should be allowed to go out 
unchaperoned until she is old enough and has 
sense enough to behave herself with propriety. 
She should not be allowed freedom until she 
has the discretion and the wish to use it 
properly. 

If the modern boy and girl take marriage too 
lightly, it is because of the many modern de- 
vices which make it easy to run away from the 
responsibilities of marriage, so that real adjust- 
ments need never be made. ‘“‘It is a misuse of 
this new power to rush across the continent if 
there is irritation, rather than to stay at home 
and find the cause and correct it.”” Then, too, 
divorce is easy, and the temptation great to 
young people who have never been trained to 
carry a thing through once it is undertaken. 

In Dr. Reinhardt’s opinion the problem of 
modern youth is that the older generation does 
too much talking, and too little thinking and 
acting. The result will be that the coming 
generation will grow up so delighted with its 
inheritance, and so unfitted to use it, that it 
will have infinitely more power than sense. 


Trade-Ins—a Drain 
on Profits 


OUNTAINS of automobile tires, acres of 
broken-down automobiles, backyards full 
of old washing-machines — these 
are the quicksands in which a large 
proportion of modern business 
profit is swallowed up. 
For they represent 





“allowances” made on new tires, automobiles, 
washing-machines, far in excess of the second- 
hand or junk value of the turned-in objects. 

We hear much of “profitless prosperity,” 
writes Mr. F. L. Maytag, President of the 
Maytag Washing Machine Company, in the 
Magazine of Business. Here is a contributing 
cause. Dealers who receive handsome gifts 
and laudations from manufacturers are fre- 
quently on the verge of bankruptcy due to the 
unwise practice of the trade-in policy. One 
auto dealer, cites Mr. Maytag, last year lost 
$90,000 of his private fortune due to this 
policy. Moreover, points out Commerce and 
Finance in commenting on Mr. Maytag’s 
article, some industries, such as typewriter 
manufacturing, are finding the reconditioned 
machines a serious compeiitor of their newer 
products. 

Yet the act of accepting antiquated mer- 
chandise in part payment for the new and 
modern article is a part of the service business 
to-day is expected to render. ‘‘What am I 
to do with the one I now have?” is the first 
question which a salesman must be ready to 
answer in the American rnarket where already 
go per cent. of all sales of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and the like are replacements. 

Various solutions for the evils of the trade-in 
policy have been tried. Mr. Maytag, after 
trying to recondition and market turned-in 
washing-machines, has established the prin- 
ciple in his organization that all trade-ins must 


_ be considered as junk, and a flat allowance 


is set on them as such. This removes the 
dealer’s temptation to offer too liberal an al- 
lowance, and minimizes losses when 
the turned-in machine cannot be 
reconditioned or resold. Thus a 
sane profit is realized 

on the new article. 


OLD TIRES FOR NEW—THE QUICKSAND OF PROFIT 
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Sir Purp GIBBs: 
English journalist 
In an address at Oxford University 


WILLARD L. SPERRY: 
Dean of Harvard Theological School 
In the ‘Yale Review" 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH: 
To a Reporter 


ANDRE MAUROIS: 
French Biographer 
Following a visit to the United States 


WitiraM S. Sims: 
Rear-Admiral, Retired, U. S. Navy 
To a Young Man 


Dr. FREDERICK LENT: 
President, Elmira College 
In an Address 


Lorp GEORGE ASKWITH: 
Former President, British Federation of 


Iron, Steel and Tin-plate Merchants 
In the New York ‘‘ World” 


Cort. LEONARD P. AyREs: 
Banker and Economist 
In the New York “Telegram” 


Ernest M. Hopkins: 
President of Dartmouth College 
In an Address 


J. A. SPENDER: 
Former Editor, the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette”’ 

In the London ‘‘ Daily News”’ 


EpouarpD Herriot: 
French Minister of Public Instruction 
In the *‘ Teachers’ World”’ 


Str HaroLtp BowDEN: 
English Business Man 
In the London ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 


America is the most dangerous nation in the world to-day, 
because it is too highly organized and volatile. . 
Overnight a passion of pity or hate could sweep the coun- 
try and rouse it to action which would be either beneficial 
or detrimental to the world. 


Americans cannot be stampeded by propagandists, and 
will not be terrorized by alarmists. 


I do not consider that I have been doing stunt flying. 


When you become used to never being alone you may 
consider yourself Americanized. 


Efficiency is the power to draw correct conclusions from 
incorrect and inadequate data. 


Woman is the strongest... . A rib was taken out of 
Adam to make Eve. One wonders if his whole backbone 
did not come out with the rib, because he seems to have 
none left. 


The United States is effectually sealing itself up in a tin 
can. Half the food Americans eat is tinned 


Business men are fully justified in facing the future with 
hope and confidence, despite the fact that nominations 
will be made, campaigns conducted and a President 
elected in 1928. 


There was never a generation with more frankness, honesty, 
generosity, and—yes—earnestness, than the present. 


I came away from a talk with Douglas Fairbanks feeling 
him to be one of the most gifted of living Americans. 


I believe that I can render personally no greater service to 
the cause of peace than by trying to promote a musical 
and literary entente between nations. 


There is no post in the business world or, indeed, in public 
life, which the right woman could not fill every bit as ably 
as a man. 
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Some of the Spring Offerings 


UITE in keeping with the season is “Spring 
in the Little Garden,” by Frances Edge 
Mclivaine (Little, Brown). Travel books ap- 
propriate at any time of the year, but having 
a special appeal as warm weather approaches, 
are: “In Search of England” (a motor-car 
journey through ancient English cities and 
villages), by H. V. Morton (McBride); “The 
Fringe of the Moslem World,” by Harry A. 
Franck (Century); “Tigers, Gold, and Witch- 
doctors” (a naturalist’s findings in Siberia), 
by Bassett Digby (Harcourt, Brace); and 
“Gorilla: Tracking and Capturing the Ape- 
Man of Africa,” by Ben Burbridge (Century). 
“Trader Horn—Volume Two,” by A. A. 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis, is announced for 
June publication (Simon and Schuster). Mean- 
while, Trader Horn himself has crossed the 
Atlantic and is actually with us in the flesh. 

The announcement of ‘The Stump Farm,” 
by Hilda Rose (Little, Brown), will be welcome 
news to Atlantic Monthly readers, who surely 
have not forgotten the school-teacher’s ex- 
periences as a farmer’s wife in the West. 

For the presidential campaign the Century 
Company provides us with “The Democratic 
Party: A History,” by Frank R. Kent; “The 
Republican Party: A History,” by William 
Starr Myers; “The Challenge,” by William G. 
McAdoo; “Drifting Sands of Party Politics,” 
by Oscar W. Underwood. The authors of 
these historical résumés of American party 
contests have been wisely chosen, and we may 
reasonably expect them to reach a rather 
higher level of polemics than some of our cam- 
paigns in the past have realized. 

In the field of foreign politics we shall have: 
“The Fall of the Russian Empire,”’ by Edmond 
A. Walsh, S. J. (Little, Brown); ‘‘ Europe,” by 
Count Hermann W. Keyserling (Harcourt, 
Brace); and ‘Embattled Borders,” explaining 
the issues that are still threatening the peace of 
Eastern Europe, by E. A. Powell (Century). 

Biography, as usual, claims a large proportion 
of the newly announced titles. We have, for 
example: ““‘W. R. Hearst: An American Phe- 
nomenon,” by John K. Winkler (Simon and 
Schuster); “‘Herbert Hoover: A Reminiscent 
Biography,” by Will Irwin (Century) ; “Eroica: 
Ludwig van Beethoven,” by Samuel Chotzinoff 
(Simon and Schuster); ‘Anatole France 


Abroad,”’ by Jean Jacques Brousson (McBride); 
“John Stevens: An American Record,” by 
A. D. Turnbull (Century); “Sawdust and Soli- 
tude,” by Lucia Zora (Little, Brown) ; ‘‘ Rhodes: 
A Life,” by J. G. McDonald (McBride); 
“Cromwell,” by G. R. Stirling Taylor (Little, 
Brown); ‘The Empire Builder,’ by Oscar M. 
Sullivan (Century), said to be a biography of 
James J. Hill. 

The three-volume “Life of Lord Curzon,” by 
the Earl of Ronaldshay (Boni and Liveright), 
will be issued between March and September. 
This is the authorized biography of Lord Curzon 
and will undoubtedly prove to be one of the 
outstanding books of 1928. 

There are all sorts-of good novels just out 
or about to appear. These are somewhat in 
danger of neglect because fiction readers are 
still trying to catch up with the late fall and 
winter offerings, which show no signs of re- 
tiring from the best-seller lists in favor of newer 
books. Among these favorites, which no one 
should miss who wishes to keep up-to-date in 
fiction, are Leon Feuchtwanger’s “ Ugly Duch- 
ess” (Viking), Mazo de la Roche’s “Jalna” 
(Little, Brown), and Thornton Wilder’s “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” (Boni). 

Among the newer books, “A President is 
Born” (Harper), by Fannie Hurst, is an Amer- 
ican novel of breadth and significance that is 
receiving much attention. Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
“Tron and Smoke” (Dutton) is also winning 
a deserved popularity. Booth Tarkington’s 
“Claire Ambler” (Doubleday, Doran) is an 
engagingly light tale for spring. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s latest, ‘‘Wintersmoon” (Doubleday, 
Doran); S. Fowler Wright’s ‘‘ Deluge” (Cosmo- 
politan); Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Meat” 
(Harper); James Stephens’s ‘‘ Etched in Moon- 
light” (Macmillan); Arthur Train’s ‘“ Ambi- 
tion” (Scribners); J. D. Beresford’s “All or 
Nothing” (Bobbs-Merrill), are a few of the most 
recent books that are worth while. 

Arthur Schnitzler’s first full-length novel in 
twenty years is awaited with interest. It 1s 
called “Theresa” and published by Simon and 
Schuster. Other novels soon to appear are, 
“Arachne” (Macmillan), by Eden Philpotts; 
“Miss Nobody from Nowhere” (Century), by 
Elizabeth Jordan; and “Son of the Long 
Knives” (Scribners), by Thomas Boyd. 


For notices of current books see pages 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 of the Advertising Section. 
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